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MEMOIR OF JONATHAN LORING AUSTIN. 


Tue cotemporaries of the American revolution are fast fall- 
ing away. The common destiny of man removes them succes- 
sively from the theatre of life. Many of their children are the 
old men of the present day, and their grand children are occupy- 
ing places which they in their time worthily filled. 

But the effects of their exertions still remain. The liberty 
they acquired retains the freshness of youth. The country to 
which their lives were devoted flourishes in the vigor of undecay- 
ing manhood, and its independence while it begins to claim some- 
thing of the reverence of antiquity excites all the feelings of 
parental fondness and devolves upon the present age as well the 
duties as the delight of filial affection. 

We are bound to preserve the recollection of these men; to 
record the various parts they performed in the great drama of 
national freedom; to let no fact be forgotten, no circumstance be 
omitted, no anecdote be untold, which may mark the progress of 
American independence. 

The gentleman whose name we have prefixed to this article 
was a young man when the controversy commenced between 
Great Britain and her colonies. He was born at Boston on the 
2d day of January 1748 and graduated at Harvard College at 
the commencement of 1766. 

On that occasion Mr. Austin delivered the first Eng!ish oration 
which had ever been assigned to a candidate for the bachelor’s 
degree. The recent repeal of the stamp act had spread univer- 
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sal joy among the people and naturally superseded all classical 
subjects in furnishing a theme for the orator of the day. The 
boldness of some of the sentiments were not much approved by 
the college government and had well nigh cost the candidate the 
honors of his class. 

After leaving Cambridge Mr. Austin commenced business as a 
merchant in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. On the appearance 
of hostility with Great Britain he was commissioned as major in 
a volunteer regiment under the command of the late Governor 
Langdon, raised for the protection of that place. Soon after the 
breaking out of war he was appointed Aid de Camp to General 
Sullivan, but being at the same time appointed Secretary of the 
Board of War in Massachusetts he preferred accepting the latter 
situation, the duties of which he performed until October 1777. 

When it became probable that General Gates and the northern 
army would be able by their success to counterbalance the loss 
of Philadelphia and the gloomy character of the southern cam- 
paign, the executive council of Massachusetts resolved to trans- 
mit the intelligence by a safe and early conveyance to the 
American Commissioners at Paris. For this purpose a fast sail- 
ing vessel was chartered at Boston and Mr. Austin was appoint- 
ed a special messenger. 

As soon as the official despatches of the surrender of General 
Burgoyne could be prepared Mr. Austin sailed with them from 
Boston, which port he left on the last day of October 1777. 

It would seem that the feeble resources of the state were ex- 
hausted by the expense of the vessel; their messenger was allow- 
ed to provide his cabin stores at his own charge; and to trust to 
the effect of his intelligence for the means of compensation. 

The pious habit of New England did not at that time permit 
a voyage to be made to Europe, then considered an enterprise of 
some danger, without proposing a note at church on the Sunday 
previous for the prayers of the congregation. Such was accord- 
ingly offered on this occasion at the Old Brick, where Mr. Austin 
and his father’s family usually worshipped. 

The good Doctor Chauncey, the pious pastor of the first 
church, was not remarkably gifted in prayer, but this was a mo- 
ment which naturally excited the old gentleman’s feelings. He 
thanked the Lord most fervently for the great and glorious event 
which required the departure of a special messenger. He prayed 
that it might pull down the haughty spirit of our enemies; that 
it might warm and inspirit our friends; that it might be the 
means of procuring peace, so anxiously desired by all good men; 
and he prayed that no delay might retard the arrival in Europe 
of the packet which contained this great news; he invoked a 
blessing, as desired, on the person who was about to expose him- 
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self to the dangers of the deep to carry this wonderful intelli- 
gence across the mighty waters; but, said he, good Lord what- 
ever in thy wise providence thou seest best to do with the young 
man, we beseech thee most fervently at all events to preserve 
the packet. 

The packet and the young man were both preserved and ar- 
rived safe at Nantz on the last day of November following. 

The commissioners had assembled at Dr. Franklin’s apart- 
ments on the rumor that a special messenger had arrived and 
were too impatient to suffer a moment’s delay. They received 
him in the court yard. Before he had time to alight Dr. Frank- 
lin addressed him. Sir, is Philadelphia taken? Yes sir. The 
old gentleman clasped his hands and returned to the hotel. But, 
sir, | have greater news than that—GeneraL Burcoyne and his 
whole army are prisoners of war! The effect was electrical. The 
despatches were scarcely read before they were put under copy. 
Mr. Austin was himself impressed into the service of transcribing 
them. Communication was without delay made to the French 
ministry. Lord Storment, the English ambassador, left Paris, 
and on the 6th of December official information was given to the 
American commissioners that the king recognized the indepen- 
dence of the United States. Treaties to that effect and for 
commerce and alliance were negociated and signed in sixty days 
from that date, and the American commissioners, who before 
were obliged almost to keep themselves prisoners, were received 
into favor at court, and into edouaed popularity through the 
kingdom. 

Dr. Franklin transferred to Mr. Austin the affection of a 
father, as if he had been not merely the messenger, but the 
cause of this glorious information. He took him directly into 
his family, constituted him an additional private secretary, and 
continued towards him the kindest regards during the whole period 
of his remaining in France. Often at breakfast or other occa- 
sions of their meeting, the old gentleman would break from one 
of those musings in which it was his habit to indulge, and clasp- 
ing his hands together exclaim, Oh! Mr. Austin, you brought us 
glorious news! He made it a matter of etiquette that Mr. A. 
should accompany him wherever he was invited. He held him at 
his bed side during the intervals of the painful disorder with 
which he was visited; taught him to play chess that he might 
have some constant cause for the enjoyment of his society, to 
heap upon him every mark of personal attachment during the 

eriod of nearly two years in which he remained in France. 

Dr. Franklin was from that moment the object of unbounded 
curiosity and interest. The saloons of Paris were incomplete 
without his presence. There was an enthusiasm excited con- 
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cerning him, which brought him into all the most beautiful soci- 
ety of that great metropolis, and in which his dress and simplici- 
ty of appearance formed a singular contrast with the splendid 
and rich attire of all others of the company. 

The young American, it may well be imagined, was delighted 
with the splendor and fascinations of these novel scenes, and 
might have found in their allurements a too dangerous occupa- 
tion, if the cause of all this attraction had not extended to him 
as well the watchfulness of a father as the kindness of a friend. 

A rigid etiquette controiled the court dress, of which a 
sword and bag were indispensable parts. The costume, which 
was regulated by the season, was so strictly enforced, that ad- 
mission was refused to him who wore lace ruffles when the time 
required cambric; but a sword was as inappropriate to Dr. 
Franklin as it would be in the hands of a woman; and he deter- 
mined to go unarmed. This resolution astonished the chamber- 
lain of the palace, and delayed for a time the presentation of the 
American commissioners. But Dr. Franklin knew his ground, 
and although it is not probable he would have sacrificed ‘the ad- 
vantage of an introduction at court to any vain regard to cos- 
tume, he determined if possible to appear in the simple fashion of 
his own country. The privilege was accorded to him, and the 
novelty of his appearance served to increase admiration for his 
character. 

Attended by his suite he had a public audience of the king, 
and was introduced to the private circle of the queen, and from 
that moment every thing Franklin and every thing American was 
first in style in the gay coteries of the French capital. Dr. 
Franklin’s quarters became the point of attraction to all that 
was distinguished or desirous of being distinguished in philosophy 
or fashion, in politics and taste, and the duty of receiving and 
attending to their numerous calls generally devolved on Mr. 
Austin. 

The thousand marks of personal kindness which were lavished 
on Dr. Franklin could not but sometimes excite the good natur- 
ed jealousy of the other commissioners, who though his equals in 
political rank seemed to be forgotten entirely by the French 
people and it required some address certainly on the part of the 
Doctor to preserve harmony. 

Among numberiless similar instances of the consideration in 
which he was held, a large cake was sent one morning to the 
commissioners’ apartment inscribed ‘‘Le digne Franklin.’* 

We have, said one of the gentlemen, as usual to thank you for 
our accommodations and to appropriate your present to our joint 


*For the worthy Franklin.”’ 
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use. Not at all, said the Doctor, this must be intended for all 
the commissioners, only these French people cannot write En- 
glish. They mean no doubt Lee, Dean, Franklin. That might 
answer said Mr. Lee, but we know whenever they remember us 
at all, they always put you first. 

The capture of Burgoyne and the French alliance changed 
wholly the character of the American cause and it began to be 
believed in Europe that the independence of the colonies might 
be maintained. The members of the English opposition in par- 
liament maintained a correspondence with Dr. Franklin and it 
has been said that he was privately visited in Paris by more than 
one of them. The ministry, it was known, were desirous of 
keeping the nation in great ignorance of the state of American 
aflairs. Little confidence was placed in their accounts, and the 
most intelligent men sought information from other sources and 
especially through France. The Americans in England were 
principally loyalists and the fairness of their representations 
were liable to suspicion. There was in the conduct and consti- 
tution of American affairs a great departure from the usual course 
of European politics;—the mode. of government, the strength, 
resources and prospects of the country were little understood ;— 
it seemed a mystery to the friends of America in Great Britain 
how the war was carried on, when there was none of that ma- 
chinery which was thought indispensable to raise taxes, support 
armies and enforce authority. They were desirous of having 
these matters explained, especially as the enemies of the Amer- 
ican cause made this the constant theme for their prophecy of 
ruin. To communicate this information in an authentic and 
satisfactory manner; to explain and illustrate the actual state of 
things in the United States it was thought could best be done 
by personal interviews with some intelligent and confidential per- 
son; and Dr. Franklin proposed a mission for this purpose to Mr. 
Austin. 

It may readily be supposed that the young American acceded 
to this proposal with pleasure. 

The business was in a high degree confidential, and as prepar- 
atory to it Dr. Franklin required of Mr. A. to burn in his pre- 
sence every letter which he had brought from his friends in 
America; in exchange for which he gave him two letters which 
he assured him would open an easy communication to whatever 
was an object of interest or curiosity either among men or things. 
One difficulty however had nearly destroyed this plan. Dr. 
Franklin was unwilling that Mr. A. should be known, lest his 
connexion with the commissioners in France might be suspected, 
But he had many relatives in England of distinction, and was 
besides personally acquainted with all the loyalists who had left 
Boston. 
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Trusting however to his prudence, and enjoining on him the 
most scrupulous attention to preserve from all but the proper 
persons the secret of his convexion with the commissioners, Dr. 
Franklin furnished him with the means of a conveyance te 
England. 

Probably no American ever visited England under more fortu- 
nate circumstances, than did Mr. Austin. Few of our country- 
men have the means of associating with the rank and wealth of 
that nation. Those who gain this access by means of official 
station maintain a cold and formal intercourse, limited in its 
character, and confined to official circles. But the letters of Dr. 
Franklin, and the desire that was felt by the leaders of opposi- 
tion to see and converse with an intelligent American who pos- 
sessed-the confidence of that distinguished man, and was recently 
from the country of their all engrossing interest, brought Mr. 
Austin into personal and familiar intercourse with the master 
spirits of the age. 

In reporting the progress of his commission Mr Austin writes: 
My time passes with so little of the appearance of business that 
if I was not assured it was otherwise, [ should think myself 
without useful employment. The mornings I devote to seeing 
such objects of curiosity or interest as I am advised to, and 
wholly according to my own inclination. I attend constantly the 
. debates of parliament, to which I have ready admission; and have 
been particularly enjoined to attend, that I may not miss any 
question on our affairs. Dinner, or as it ought to be called, sup- 
per, which follows afterward, is the time allotted to conversation 
on the affairs of our country. I am invariably detained to par- 
ties of this kind, sometimes consisting of seven or eight, and 
sometimes of the number of twenty. The company is always 
composed of members of parliament, with very few additions; 
indeed I do not know of any; and no question which you can 
conceive is omitted, to all which I give such answers as my 
knowledge permits. I am sadly puzzled with the varions titles 
which different ranks require. My small knowledge of French 
prevented this trouble in Paris; but here I frequently find myself 
at fault, which subjects me to embarrassment that is yet for- 
given to a stranger. 

A constant and familiar intercourse with whatever was noble 
or learned or eminent in the British capital must have made this 
a most delightful winter in London to a young American educa- 
ted in the plain habits of New England. Mr. Austin was domes- 
ticated in the family of the Earl of Shelburne, placed under the 
particular protection of his chaplain, the celebrated Dr. Priestly 
—introduced to the present king, then a lad, in company with 
Mr. Fox—present at all the coteries of the opposition—and 
called upon to explain and defend the cause and character of his 
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countrymen in the freedom of colloquial discussion, before the 
greatest geniuses of the age, against the doubts of some, the 
ridicule of others, the censure of many, and the inquiries of all. 

The communications made by Mr. Austin were calculated to 
explain the condition and circumstances of his countrymen; to 
give a better idea of their physical and moral — to do 
away the impression of their being at variance among themselves; 
to explain what might otherwise lead to a belief of their want of 
harmony, and by stating facts which, with the minuteness and 
particularity that was known to him, his hearer could not be ac- 
quainted with, he was undoubtedly able to produce a very useful 
impression. 

The object of his visit to England was accomplished to the 
perfect satisfaction of Dr. Franklin, in whose family he continued 
for some time after his return to Paris. Being charged with the 
despatches of the commissioners to congress he left France and 
arrived at Philadelphia in May 1779. A very liberal compensa- 
tion was made him by congress for his services in Europe and 
Mr. A. again returned to his business at Boston. 

On the 11th of January 1780, Mr. Austin was appointed by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts a commissioner to negoci- 
ate in Europe for a loan of one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds sterling “and to pledge the faith of this government for 
the repayment of the same,” and shortly after embarked for 
Spain. 

PSuch however was the low credit of the country abroad, or the 
want of information among monied men of its resources and con- 
dition, that this small sum cou!d not be obtained. 

Mr. Austin was captured on his outward passage and carried a 
prisoner into England. Personal incivility, inconsistent with the 
usages of more modern warfare was practised towards him by 
the captor for the purpose of discovering the object of his voyage, 
the papers concerning it having been thrown overboard during 
the chase; and on the appearance of an American vessel of force 
the master of the English ship actually confined him to the 
mainmast and threatened to keep him there during the action— 
a threat which he would probably have put in execution if an en- 
gagement had ensued. 

Mr. Austin having obtained his liberation in England by means 
of friends to whom he had formerly been known, passed over to 
France and there and in Spain and Holland pursued the object 
of his mission with very indifferent success. He was enabled by 
adding his own personal credit to that of the state to procure 
some articles of clothing but far short of the amount desired by 
the commonwealth. 
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Under date of 13th November 1780, Mr. Adams who was then 
at Amsterdam wrote to Mr. Austin as follows: 


**T have received your letters and am very sorry you have found xo little 
success in your affairs for Massachusetts. You have the consolation however 
that you have had as good luck as any one else. 

I am persuaded you have done as much as any one could have done. I have 
seen your industry and have been acquainted with many of your proceedings 
and I know not what further or better could have been done, and the best way 
is to explain the whole to your constituents with the utmost frankness and 


simplicity.’’ 


Mr. Austin however continued his exertions in Holland until 
the summer of 1781, and after twenty two months absence re- 
turned to the United States.* 

After the close of the revolutionary war Mr. Austin engaged 
again in commercial and manufacturing pursuits and confined 
himself chiefly to these occupations. 

In his native town he was repeatedly honored with the confi- 
dence and esteem’of his fellow citizens. He served for many 
years on the boards of overseers of the poor and school commit- 
tee and in the senate of the commonwea!th as a member from 
the County of Suffolk. On removing to Cambridge, where he 
resided during the period his sons were passing through the uni- 
versity, he was chosen a representative from that town to the 
general court, and was successively elected secretary and treas- 
urer of the commonwealth. 


*The opportunities possessed by Mr. Austin of acquiring information from 
America caused him to be introduced to the Marchioness De la Fayette whose 
distinguished husband was then rendering to our country those services which 
have given him so firm a hold on the gratitude and affection of every American 
citizen. As every thing connected with that interesting family is a subject of 
regard we add the copy of a letter now before us addressed by the Marchioness 
to Mr. A. on receiving from him an account of some attentions paid to the 
General in the United States. 

‘*a St. Germain ce 11 Aout 1780. 

‘« Recevez, Monsieur, je vous supplie 1’ assurance de ma vive reconnois- 
sance, de la relation que vous avez bien voulu m’envoyer, de la maniere si hon- 
orable et si touchante, dont les Americains ont eu la bonte de recevoir M. de 
la Fayette a Boston. I] m’avoit en effet ecrit, que la la reception que tout le 
peuple a daigne lui faire, etoit au dessus de toute description, et qu’ il lui seroit 
encore plus difficile d’exprimer sa reconnoissance. J’ose dire, Monsieur, que je 
suis digne de partager sa sensibilite, a toutes ces bontes, et d’en sentir le prix, 
comme je partage son attachement pour |’ Amerique, quoique il me coute bien 
ther. Puisse-t-elle me le rendre bientot; puisse son independance etre bientot 
affermie par la paix, et nous nous entretiendrons sans cesse toute notre vie, 
M. de la Fayette et moi du pouvenir des bontes dont il y aura ete comble, et 
de son inviolable attachement pour elle. Pour moi, Monsieur, permettez moi 
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In these various public offices he was uniformly distinguished 
for his urbanity of manners, correctness of conduct and undevia- 
ting integrity. 

Those who knew him only in the latter period of his life after 
the violence of severe chronic disease had shattered and enfee- 
bled his frame could scarcely recognize the picture that was 
drawn of him by the companions and friends of his younger 
years, 

The associations of his early life and his intercourse with ed- 
ucated society in the courts of Europe had given a refinement 
and polish to his manners and mode of thinking, that entitled him 
to the reputation he then universally capajed of being the first 
gentleman of the day. There are those remaining who remem- 
ber that he, whom for many years we have been accustomed to* 
see bowed down by infirmity and age, was once 


** The glass of fashion and the mould form, 
The observed of all observers.”’ 


There still survive some, who remember the leading part he 
took in the polite and fashionable amusements of the town, and the 
direction he had of those assemblies of reasonable gaiety and in- 
nocent pleasure, which in former vears and before the separation 


de vous offrir tous mes remercimens de l|’attention que vous avez bien voulu 
avoir de me mander tous ces details, qui me penetrent de reconnoissance. 


J ai l’honneur d’etre, Monsieur, votre tres 
Humble et tres obeissante servante, 


(Signe) NOAILLES DE LA FAYETTE.”’ 


[TRANSLATION. ] 
St. Germain, August 11, 1780. 


Receive sir, I beseech you, the assurance of my lively gratitude for the ac- 
count you had the goodness to send me of the manner, so honorable and so 
at affecting, in which the Americans have been pleased to receive M. Lafayette 
Boston. He in fact, had informed me, that the reception he had met with from 
the whole people, was above all description, and to express his gratitude would 
be still more difficult. I dare to say, sir, that Iam worthy to partake of his sen- 
bility for all kindnesses, and to appreciate the value of them, since I partici- 
pate in his attachment for America, although it has cost me very dear. May 
she soon be able to restore him to me; may her Independence soon be con- 
firmed by peace; and M. Lafayette and myself shall constantly remember, 
during our whole lives, the kindnesses which have been heaped upon him, and 
his inviolable attachment for her. -On my part, sir, permit me to offer you all 
my thanks for the attention which you have been good enough to bestow, in 
sending all these details which fill me with gratitude. 


I have the honor to be, sir, your very 
Humble and very obedient servant, 
(Signed) NOAILLES DE LA FAYETTE, 
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made by the repulsion of political sentiments, enlivened the in- 
tercourse of society and established the character of Boston for 


hospitality and amusement. 

His conversation abounded with anecdote. He had been so 
much with men distinguished in the annals of the times that his 
conversation was an unfailing source of amusement. His ac- 
quaintance with French literature and the language was exten- 
sive and with the ancient classics remarkable. But a short time 
before his death he amused some young friends by reciting me- 
moriter several of the fine descriptions of Homer and Virgil, 
which he was able fluently to repeat. 

His connexion with the French writers did not affect him with 
infidel opinions. He was invariably an attendant upon the min- 
istrations of religion, and for many years a member of the 
church of Christ. 

Death came slowly, but without terror. He met it with calm- 
ness and resignation. He was spared that distressing anguish, 
which attended former periods of his disease; and exhibited in 
his last moments another instance of that calmness with which a 


christian should die. 


POETRY. 


-_——— 


THE VOYAGER’S FAREWELL TO LAND. 


Swift! swift! across the boundless foam 
We fearlessly pass on; 

And when the light of day hath gone, 

Afar from thee shall we be borne, 


My country and my home. 


Ye! on the distant land, farewell! 
Our brothers and our kin— 
We go where sterner beings dwell, 
Who may not, cannot, love as well, 
Whose hearts we ne’er may win. 


The ship! the strong ship, in her pride, 
Speeds on her trackless way; 

The parting words you gave, have died 

Along the sounding ocean tide— 
They’re lost amid the spray. 
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But when the winds of night are heard 
Around the weltering sea, 

The echo of that farewell word, 

Shall—like the sweet notes of a bird— 
In music come to me. 


We leave the freedom of the hills— 

The splendors of the feast— 
The love that binds—the song that thrills— . 
To seek the boundless wealth that fills 

The garners of the East. 


Our eyes may see no living thing 
For many a weary day, 
Save the blue halcyon’s flitting wing, 
Or the swift dolphin’s sudden spring 
Through the white ocean-spray. 


But often, when the wild, wild deep 
Is thundering in its wrath, 
And midnight shrouds its restless sleep, © 
Our thoughts shall be with those that weep 
In the still valley-path. 
I. M. 


NIGHT HORRORS. 


“And waked half dead with nothing.”’ 


THERE was a deep hush pervading the air—a dead, fearful 
stillness, oppressing nature with its wonderful calm. No breeze 
stirred the foliage, no wave curled on the face of the deep; but 
from the recesses of the forest issued a dull, protracted moan, 
an awfully low, solemn sound, as if it were silence audible, and 
from the far-off ocean came a hoarse, sullen murmur, with a 
wailing tone, that struck less on the ear than on the heart. Yet 
the dark blue sky showed not a frown through its wide expanse, 
save a stationary troop of fearfully red clouds that hovered in 
still and threatening majesty over the lulled billows of the quiet 
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sea, behind which the blood-stained sun, as he slowly sunk, was 
throwing from his broadened orb a bright yet lurid glare on the 
opposite shore. The cattle swiftly forsook the hills, the retiring 
birds gradually suppressed their melody, and except at intervals 
a short, startling shriek from the affrighted sea-fowl as he wildly | 
hurried to shore, not a sound disturbed the heavy stillness that 
settled down with its load of loneliness. A deer at times would 
come to the forest edge, and throw around a wide, wondering 
eye upon the mute earth and heavens, then turn and bound away 
deep into the wilderness. There seemed a dire pause in nature, 
a frightful, ominous expectation until the setting sun should 
fling his last level beams across the gloomy waters, as though 
night-spirits were waiting to come abroad in wrath and desola- 
tion. He went down, and his eternal fires seemed at once ex- 
tinguished, for a long, thick array of black clouds sprung up from 
the whole extent of the western horizon, and borne slowly along, 
appearing to sweep the ocean with their lower and thinner dra- 
pery, they shed their own hue on the sleeping waters. Dense, 
misty volumes gathered in many a fantastic garland around tke 
distant peak, and angular lightning streaks at long intervals be- 
gan to play about the summit, but too far off for the thunder 
stroke to be heard. The mountain spirits appeared busy col- 
lecting their stormy forces to combat the cloudy phalanx swim- 
ming towards them from the west. Onwards floated that huge, 
terriffic band, shade upon shade, and fold over fold, shutting out 
the lingering light of day, and shedding midnight on sea and 
land. Earth lay silent and motionless like a fallen warrior, 
powerless and resigned, waiting his adversary’s pleasure to be- 
stow the death stab. No sound of life rung over the desolate 
heath, save the lonely tramp of a weary war-horse, whose pan- 
oplied rider was anxiously looking round for shelter from the 
impending storm. Lost and bewildered, the knight saw on one 
hand the ocean at a distance, and on the other a dark, frowning 
forest, equally unfit for refuge, with no appearance of human 
habitation, or marks that man had ever before trod that desert 
scene. 

Perplexed as he was, he could not forbear halting to gaze 
upwards at the rolling mass of clouds, whose edge was now near- 
Jy over head, and was rapidly marching along the sky to envelope 
the earth completely in its dusky shade. A whirlwind seemed 
sporting among the light and fleecy vapours that a little preceded 
the heavier body, lashing them round in airy, eddying circuits, 
then carelessly tossing them away, or with savage fury shaking 
and shattering them to fragments, while its power was too weak 
to derange the thicker strata which sternly moved on in their 
sullenness and strength. ‘Then he looked up into the pure van- 
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ishing sky, with the face of one who takes his last intense, and 
fondly lingering gaze at the beautiful heavens, and he fancied 
that an eye of sorrowing pity glanced down upon him, and a 
clammy, convulsive saudder went over his frame, as he thought 
a whisper came forth from the celestial space and breathed 
around an eternal farewell to his hopes of a happy immortality. 
Then he turned his sight again upon the dun, sweeping, impene- 
trable canopy, that was spreading over earth like a sombre pall, 
and obstructing to his despairing soul every vista into heaven. 
Imagination pictured, in the —— mists that fringed their 
skirts, the shadowy forms of demons hurrying forwards the im- 
passable obstruction, and scowling down upon him with an air of 
malignant scorn and fiendish triumph. He strove to dissipate 
the thought and convince himself of its illusive nature; but no— 
there were the spirits striding the rimy wreaths, and goading 
onwards the more sluggish clouds, and some appeared solely em- 
ployed in mockery and derision; a dim-seen arm would put forth 
its shady length and grasp a floating vapour and hurl it towards 
him; others reached back, and seizing a flap of cloud, drew it 
fiercely forward and doubled the gloom with accumulated dark- 
ness; other forms came riding under the immense, oversweeping 
column, dragging with them fresher and thicker folds, which in 
loose, flocky fragments brushed along fearfully nigh the earth. 
And now the stifled, scarce heard roarings of the fitful gust, that 
began to descend nearer, came upon him like the insulting laugh 
of the half-viewless shapes, which his eye could yet trace writh- 
ing and gamboling in quick, restless circles among the deep dark 
cavities of the overstretching shroud. Soon the unequal and 
varying edge had passed over, and rolled gioomily along, obscur- 
ing the little that was left of the far, clear sky, and hastening to 
meet the heavy black masses which had increased about the dis- 
tant mountain, as round a fortress, and were darting forth the 
frequent angry flash, as if in furious defiance of an approaching foe. 

An impatient start of his steed induced the knight to with- 
draw his upward gaze, and regard his situation below. The 
dread, unbroken silence, that still reigned over the earth and 
sea, fell on his heart like a weighty and intolerable load, and the . 
footsteps of his horse, who now of his own accord moved towards 
the ocean, as they clinked against the flinty fragments, struck 
upon his feelings like awfully foreboding sounds indistinctly heard 
in the dead hush of midnight. Ignorant of the path and reckless 
where it led, the knight only spurred his tired charger on, leaving 
him to choose his own direction, and he soon felt, by the change 
from a close, sultry atmosphere to a cooler air, that he was near 
the shore. Dismounting, there was left just sufficient light to 
secure his courser beside a shelving rock, and then he was wrapt 
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in complete darkness, for the moving body of clouds had met and 
mingled with the clustering mass around the mountain—yet not 
with a peaceful greeting. A thousand darting, arrowy flames 
streamed athwart the heavens, and again all was black; then, at 
first distantly with hollow rumbling, the hoarse thunder rattled 
in increasing and redoubling peals, echoing over head, reverbera- 
ting from the rocks and forest, and rolling off over the boundless 
sea in slowly dying murmurs. By the contrast, the hushed quiet 
of the listening earth appeared still more awful, but soon forked 
lightnings shot across the sky, and a louder crash more promptly 
answered. The winds heard the battle alarm, and like fresh 
thunders awaking from the bosom of the deep, long, sweeping 
waves came crowding and roaring to shore'and dashed with mad 
fury upon the opposing cliffs. The lightning now gleamed over 
the whole concave of heaven in one continuous glare, darted in 
spiral coils down the tall forest trees, played on the unscathed 
rocks, and quivered through the flying spray, while deep and 
constant thunder peals bellowed unheard amid the uproar of the 
torn and struggling ocean. Down thronged the rain with resist- 
less force, beating back for a moment the swell of the rising 
wave. 

The young knight with increasing anxiety gazed abroad for a 
temporary shelter, and descrying by the unceasing lightning’s 
flash the yawning entrance of a dismal cave, without hesitation 
he threw himself into it, and guided by his hand upon the slimy 
walls, was soon where no sound of the stormy strife could ever 
penetrate. The change was like the abrupt removal from the 
deafening din of a crowded city to the silent, damp abode of the 
mouldering dead. The unearthly stillness closed around him like 
something palpable and oppressive, and he half preferred the 
buffet of the storm and the roar of the sea and sky to the still, 
stifling calm of the hot cavern. A restless desire of change im- 
pelled him forward, and he groped and stumbled along, careless 
where the unknown passage should conduct. There came over 
his mind the idea that he might be tangled in the toils of some 
unfriendly magician, and shuddering at the possibility, he turned 
in search of the cavern’s mouth, but found himself only involved 
deeper in the labyrinth. Terror and despair would have seized 
him, had not the thought occurred that he might be the favored 
knight, for whom was reserved some mighty adventure connected 
with that mysterious place, and as the suggestion recalled his 
native courage, he drew his blade and walked briskly through 
the vaulted passage, now disclosed by a dim and fitful beam that 
occasionally danced and quivered along the walls. Yet, unhappy 
knight, trusting to his own strong arm and oft reddened sword, 
he thought not of calling on his patron saint or his “ladye love.”’ 
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He proceeded a long distance through the twilight gloom, till he 
stood at the head of a rude staircase, but little of which was 
visible. With dauntless breast he hurriedly descended many steps, 
when thick rolling smoke-wreaths of a choking, sulphureous 
smell obstructed his breathing, and he heard a deriding laugh 
circling through the blackness, and a sepulchral voice exclaiming 
—‘*He comes! the murderer comes!” He turned and wouid 
have retreated, but he saw that each downward footstep had 
been on sleeping snakes, which his tread had awakened, and 
with gleaming eyes and a three-forked sting from each gaping 
mouth, swelling and writhing and darting forward, they barred 
his return. With quick, eager sword-strokes he would have 
cleared the way, but each severed body immediately grew again 
to the stony stairs, and continued hissing at him; while the other 
part of the trunk quickly assumed another head, with more hid- 
eous and revengeful features, vomiting a poisonous breath from 
its misty throat. To return was impracticable, to remain utterly 
impossible, and he furiously rushed down the steps until stayed 
by an impassable black chasm, unfathomable to his straining 
sight. Having stood a moment wiping the chill sweat-drops 
from his brow, a loud, long echoing sound, like a near thunder- 
clap, burst through the dreary cave, and instantly in front there 
were dashed open large folding doors, through which shot forth 
huge boiling billows of blueish flames, darting and waving their 
restless points like fiery spears, and illuminating the dark pros 
found with their dazzling, unnatural blaze. Struggling onwards 
nearer and nearer, and again receding for a stronger attempt, 
one vast tongue of flame at length glided past, and with a swiftly 
receding motion, girdled him with a sparkling wreath of fire. As 
if in a giant’s grasp, he was borne with irresistible force over 
that horrid gulf, and rapidly hurried through a long, narrow pas- 
sage, whose walls were lined with rows of skeleton forms that 
gibbered and clanked their chains with infernal glee as he passed, 
while that pale, unearthly blaze danced and eddied among them, 
showing their grinning teeth and glancing on the bare white skulls, 
winding in tortuous mazes through the parted ribs, and stream- 
ing in thin, flickering sheets from the staring orbits. He was 


carried along by some invisible power through scencs that obliged — 


him to shade with his hand his glazed and aching eye-balls, and 
finally found himself at rest in a subterraneous temp!e, whose 
gloomy magnificence was rendered terrible by the obscurity in 
which it was involved. A few dull waves of flame struggling with 
alternate rise and fall to climb the tall, dingy pillars, and a steady, 
red fire burning on the ample altar, were the only rays which 
lighted that spacious extent. In vain he endeavored to pierce 
the gloom and ascertain the form and limits of that fearful place; 
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every thing was dim and but half visible. Dense clouds of smoke 
floated above, now unveiling and now obscuring the sculptured 
capitals of the lofty columns; a close, sluggish vapour rested be- 
low, hiding the floor on which he trod. Unseen from whence it 
came, a loud choral anthem, that spake more of blasphemy than 
praise, pealed and echoed along the vaulted roof. It ceased, and 
all was still. Then the congregated vapours started about in 
convulsive whirlpools, and every thing seemed stirring and swim- 
ming and reeling around him; and those frightful words were 
again pronounced—“the murderer comes!” The smoke again 
stayed its more rapid motion, and hung in clustering foids above 
while the heavier vapour settled in dank repose beneath. 

With eager searching looks he stared around, and was at 
length aware of a dim-seen wrinkled beldame, with visage like 
some half-remembered face he had seen in the upper world. 
The sybil was standing behind the red gleam of the altar, and 
appeared the officiating priestess of that wild place. As soon as 
he caught her haggard eye, with shrill and piercing voice that 
thrilled him to the heart, she exclaimed—“ He hath come! the 
murderer of his aged mother, the betrayer of his sister’s honor, 
the gaoler of his hoary father, the traitor to his country and to 
his God, hath come!” Then stretching towards him her long, 
shrivelled arms through the flames, she addressed him while he 
stood like one horror-struck by magic spell: “Aye, there will be 
joy in the infernal abodes this night, for thou, wretch, wilt be there. 
Ae has the fatted calf waited to welcome thee, and the wine 
is ready, and this night shall the feast be served. Thou shalt 
sit at table with the proud lord whom thou didst murder in his 
sleep, and thy guilty, poisoned paramour shall be by thy side, 
and thy wicked servant, whom thou didst slay for not executing 
thy last devised crime, shall be there, and again shall serve thee, 
and a crowd of wretched men, whom thy cruelty and avarice 
urged to despair and sin, shall bear thee the wine cup; and the 
gold which thou didst extort from the widow and orphan shall be 
molten for liquor, and thou shalt drain each proffered cup with 
the semblance of rejoicing, although thou be’st in torments. 
The glad demons will taunt thee, and the everlasting flames will 
sparkle higher at thy approach. And now, base, perjured man, 
learn the manner of thy departure from the world thou hast 
vexed too long. Listen, and thou wilt hear over head the surg- 
ing waves beating upon the loosening rocks; too long they delay 
their coming to snatch thee to merited agony. This ample cave 
which appeareth to thee like a gorgeous temple, when I leave 
thee, will seem what it really is—a vast, damp, dreary cell, 
which at every returning tide is filled with the salt wave. Al- 
ready the crested wave is foaming over its entrance, where thou 
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didst leave thy steed that is now swept by the ocean-powers 
many a furlong from the shore; and dost thou not feel the grow- 
ing coolness of the coming waters? Soon they will be upon thee; 
and now farewell, I leave thee alone to perish.” 

With sardonic laughter the hag sprung upon the altar, and 
encircled by the glowing flames, rose to the roof and disappear- 
ed. At the same moment the other fires gave one generai hiss 
and expired, leaving the knight in pitchy darkness. The floating 
vapors fell down to the floor forming a thick, unrespirable mass 


that mounted to the breast, and when he slipped over a slimy - 


stone he would instantly have been suffocated, had not a mat 
effort placed him upon his feet. Groping slowly along, he climbe 
a slippery rock, where he clung with hands and feet to the point- 
ed pinnacle to escape instantaneous destruction. Then nearer 
and louder the growing shocks of the angry ocean bellowed on 
his ear, and resounded through the serpentine passages of the 
cavern. Unable to rise or stir through fear of being engulphed 
by the stagnant vapors, the knight listened, with agonizing ex- 
ctation in the intervals of the roaring waves, to streams of 
rine that began to trickle down the walls and leap from crag to 
crag, while a pattering shower, that drizzled through the over- 
stretching rocks, fell softly upon the muddy floor. The mental 
torture and the cramp of his stiffened limbs did not forbid his 
hearing the tempestuous beating of his struggling heart, but 
rendered vain every attempt to murmur a prayer through his 
parched lips. Yet more turbulently strove and roared the thun- 
dering surge, and louder echoes replied. His numbed hands and 
slipping feet seemed relaxing their hold as the sharp crag he 
grasped rocked to and fro, threatening to plunge him in the misty 
abyss. Then returned again the long, tremendous concussions 
of the laboring wave, knocking the rocks from their firm founda- 
tions, and pouring into the cave in rushing rivulets that dashed 
their foam around him. The deafening sound, with its quick re- 
turning reverberations, was more fearfully awful than the loud- 
est thunder, and large fragments of stone were hurled from the 
ragged roof, and fell bounding and crashing along the projecting 


cliffs, and then sunk with a dull swashing noise into the accumu-_ 


lating waters. Then he hurriediy contrasted his horrid fate with 
the warrior’s glorious death on the battle plain, and the idea 
added new pangs to his despair and assailed him with indefinite 
sensations of rage and wrath, expressed by a low, gasping, inar- 
ticulate yell. Though instinctively retaining his hold, he longed 
for a falling rock to dash him at once out of existence and peril- 
ous anguish. Once more came the rolling ravenous wave, with 
hoarser and mightier thunders, and in renewed strength clashing 
and rending and ripping up the adamantine rocks, and rushing 
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with furious sway through the yawning chasms. A clamorous 
voice, calling harshly on his name, was raised above the boister- 
ous waves, like the impatient cry of expecting fiends. 

Our young knight started from sleep, and found his servant 
knocking at his door at the appointed hour, and having for some 
time received no answer, was using his tongue to aid his knuckles. 
Finding himself suffering from a severe headache, he dismissed 
the attendant for another hour’s repose, or rather that he might 
muse over his frightful dream. His conscience reproached him 
for none of the horrible crimes ascribed to him by the visionary 
sybil;—his mother had died before he could speak, his father 
perished in war, he had ever been true to his country and reli- 
gion, and had never slain a man except in battle; and as to his 
sister—he never had one. The other enumerated misdemeanors 
were equally baseless and apocryphal. He found the cause of his 
dream was rather complex, originating from a blow on the head 
in yesterday’s tournament, through fault of his horse, for which 
the fair Isabel had been unkind enough to frown upon him. Out 
of humor on account of his mishap and its wee consequence, 
he had quaffed a little more copiously at the banquet than was 
his wont, and had early left the hall to spend the evening in 
listening to the superstitious legends of old Osbald the harper. 


0. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE. 


Is an increase of books a sure sign of an increase of literature? 


Ir it can be made to appear that learning and literature have 
increased in proportion to the increase of authors and books, 
within the last half century, I am ready to admit what I am 
often told is the fact, to wit: “‘that we of the present generation 
are more wise, intelligent and literary, than any generation that 
has passed before us;” for whoever does but read the catalogues 
of new publications daily issuing from English and American 
presses, must acknowledge that such an influx was at no former 
period ever known; while the ready and rapid sale of them, not- 
withstanding their high price, proves that the whole world have 
become readers, and are as ready to purchase every new work, 
as their authors are to write and sel! them. 

As late as the close of the eighteenth century, no writers, 
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however excellent, could obtain bread by means of their literary 
Jabors; and all that bevy of illustrious names which grace the 
English chronicles up to the reign of George IV., either lived 
upon their inherited property—upon the bounty of the king—or 
starved. Yet what a constellation do these stars form! What a 
glorious list has been furnished since the accession of that penu- 
rious old maid, Elizabeth, to the throne of England! What tal- 
ents, what abilities, what genius, shines in their imperishable 
productions! And yet so ignorant, so illiterate, were the people 
of each age, that the first rate works could not procure a scanty 
pittance to the writer. Milton’s incomparable poem of Paradise 
Lost, brought him only a few pounds; and later, Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of Wakefield was sold for ive guineas, and kept six months 
on hand, because the purchaser feared it would not sell to pay 
the cost of printing! Hume’s invaluable History of England, 
sold only fifty copies for a whole year; while the immortal John- 
son, and the sensitive, amiable Cowper, lived almost solely upon 
the bounty of their sovereign, though the last died in 1800. 
Whereas now, works that scarcely take a month to write, bring 
riches and fortune to the writer; and literature is resorted to as 
the most lucrative profession, by men who cannot hope for fame. 
And every new novel is bought up almost as secon as advertised. 
The title is alone sufficient to insure the sale; and we hear its merits 
descanted upon in all companies within a week from the time it 
issued from the press. Yet the Paradise of Milton remained a 
dead letter, not read, save by a few individuals, until his amiable 
and benevolent critic, the moralizing Addison, brought it into no- 
tice many years afterwards. In short, the public did not notice 
or reward any one of the brilliant luminaries of the age, until 
time had removed them beyond the reach of praise, reward, or 
censure. Whoever has read D’Israel’s Calamities of Authors, 
must be convinced that the people in general were a stupid, illit- 
erate set, up to the commencement of the nineteenth century, 
when there was happily an awakening of intellect, and a revival 
of literary zeal, not less sudden or powerful than those spiritual 
revivals which sectarians call reformations—the pouring out of 


the spirit upon all classes—and quickening in a day, as it were, | 


whole communities dead in sin—and turning to zealous saints 
and christians, in a few hours, a body of men who had heretofore 
been lost in darkness and delusion. 

Nor does the similarity stop here. On the contrary I fear 
much that it will bear throughout, and come to the same end 
these spiritual awakenings have invariably been known to come. 
There is always some agent, some apparent natural cause assign- 
ed for these extraordinary changes. Some preacher appears, 
and by a single sentence, arouses a congregation from death to 
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life. So has it been in the literary world. The great mass of 
English and American population slept, regardless of the truths, 
and incapable of appreciating the beauties and excellencies of 
the pure and sublime doctrines which the authors of former pe- 
riods had inculcated or endeavored to inculcate. But a literary 
Whitfield came, and by his forcible eloquence, adapted to the 
lowest capacity while it pleased the highest, aroused the attention 
of ali classes. Every one ran after him, the same as those did 
in times past, after his spiritual predecessor; and every peasant 
was inquiring for, or talking of the merits of the “Lay of the 
Last Minstrel,” the “Lady of the Lake,” or the “ Lord of the 
Isles,” with as much zest and confidence as the sermons of 
George Whitfield were commented upon by his fathers. But was 
this miraculous renovation, this surprising awakening of intellec- 
tual energies, owing to the superiorly of the poet?—to the im- 
proved and enlightened state of the public mind?—or was it that 
this ingenious and fortunate author happily adapted his themes 
to the comprehension of men not able to understand or value the 
higher and more exalted flights of his predecessors? Was Scott 
more sublime than Milton, Goldsmith, Thompson? or was he 
more worthy of esteem from the learned and wise, that he was 
lauded to the skies by the universal voice, while the others were 
read ouly by a select and limited few? No. His productions, 
though admirable, owed their popularity to their being a familiar, 
easy, poetical narrative of events, every one could at once and 
without labor, or the fatigue of thought, comprehend and feel 
an interest in. The learned, the wise, the studious, found in 
them a most happy relaxation from mental toil, while they kept 
alive all their own mental energies. They at once amused, in- 
structed, and rewarded the scholar, while they formed his pasteme 
from severer studies, These, therefore, praised the poems of 
Sir Walter Scott, with a degree of enthusiasm they really felt. 
The crowd caught the ardor; and finding, probably for the first 
time, that they could in reality understand and relish the anima- 
ted and living descriptions so pathetically detailed and so strik- 
ingly painted that the dullest clown must behold the living 
features of the scene, also joined with one voice to laud the au- 
thor. It became a disgrace not to have read the “last new poem” 
of Walter Scott. And I believe I may safely assert that it was 
his muse that stirred up the sleeping spirit, and wrought the 
wonderful reformation in the American public for literature and 
reading. 

But as all awakenings have their period, and but too commonly 
a brief one, so had this. The general zeal subsided very shortly 
—so shortly that had the lively writer taken as many years to 
revive each poem, as the celebrated French poet said he did, he 
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would have found the world indifferent to his poetry ere it had 
appeared in it. It lived its day, however; and the general taste 
for reading would probably have relapsed into its old languid 
current, had not this wonderful man tinstructed by the effects 
and fate of his poetical labors) turned his energies, and directed 
his talents to another channel, still more happily adapted to gain 
popular attention and popular applause. It is a fact that the 
human mind esteems those portraitures of real life, and those 
events which have come, or do come daily under our own imme- 
diate eye, or within the circle of our acquaintance, as.the most 
unequivocal tokens of superior talents on the part of him who 
relates them. Every clown who reads what he has done, or 
what he might have done, thinks never man before had such ca- 
pacities, or such knowledge as him who has written this history. 
Soldiers, sailors, nay statesmen and politicians, delight most in 
what relates to their own circumstances, and those scenes in 
which themselves were or might have been engaged. The vivid 
and enchanting pictures of real life, so exquisitely drawn by the 
unrivalled novelist of the present day, have not only spell bound 
the classical and learned reader, but from their familiarity and 
easy comprehension, have no less enchanted the peasant and the 
lord. The ‘‘ Waverly Novels” have not only drawn the states- 
man from the cares of state, but have seduced the ploughman 
from his plough and the cares of his field. In short, they have 
turned a nation of mechanics and traders, to a nation of novel 
readers, and a great portion of it to novel wrilers, within a space 
of twenty five years. Take a retrospective view of the literary 
state of the United States of America twenty five years past, and 
compare it with the present. We shall find not only that the 
readers have quadrupled, but that the writers have increased ten 
fold. All this is well—it should be so. But what do these readers 
read? What do these writers write? What has this wonderful 
change in the literary world produced in America, but insipid 
fictions, not one of which is either a monument of genius, or even 
the just representation of the manners of the age or country in 
which it is written? 

Sir Walter Scott, if he be in reality, as there seems no doubt, 
author of those admirable fictions, which, whatever they are 
likely to cost the reputation of the nation at large, cannot but 
secure perpetual fame to himself, has done an injury to solid, 
lasting, useful and time enduring literature, that it will require 
many years to repair, It is true he has distinguished his own 
immediate period; but he has done so by extinguishing all other 
lights but his own. It is a kind of Cromwell lustre, and future 
generations will find scarcely another name of literary distinction 
with which to adorn the page of history for the early part of the 
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present century, but that of the author of the “ Waverly Nov- 
els.” And when he dies, the effect will be similar to that which 
followed the death of Cromwell—his successor will appear so 
tame and stupid, that the old order of things will be restored as 
a novelty. It will then be found that all the nations have gained 
from this literary regeneration, amounts to no more than a new 
class of novels; admirable and interesting, I confess, but still no 
more than fictions. 

Had that glorious constellation which shone in the latter part 
of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries left 
nothing but novels behind them, would their names have lived till 
this time? But what a catalogue of works, and those too com- 
prising almost every department of literature, are still living, and 
forever must live, unless the passion for novels destroys all taste 
and relish for any thing else, may be traced up to half a dozen 
authors, about the time of Queen Anne. What an imperishable 
fund was then added to the literature of England! Compare it with 
what this present period—this period of extraordinary illumina- 
tion, when all the world are readers and half of them writers—has 
produced; and if men could, or did ever correctly judge of pre- 
sent or passing events, I believe all men of good sense—all men 
capable to discern and judge of real merit—would blush for the 
future reputation of a period, and of a people, who loudly claim 
a superiority over those which have gone before us. 

Sir Walter Scott (presuming him to be the magician) has 
turved the genius, talent, exertions and labors of his age into one 
chanel, and directed the energies not only of his own country- 
men, but of foreign nations, all to one point, viz: to portraying 
in print the common, every day occurrences of life. And he has 
done this happily; so happily that he has induced thousands to 
neglect the common occurrences of life, to spend their time in 
describing them to others; as though it were doing mankind a 
greater service to acquaint them with what our neighbors do, 
than to do any thing ourselves, or to instruct them how they 
might do better. 

For some time, J, in common with many others, considered 
this fascinating writer as having done an unrewardable service 
to his age, by the death blow he has given to that host of female 
scribblers who did much worse than waste the paper—the time 
of the printers—and the money of boarding school misses, by 
their voluminous tomes of sentimental nonsense, and deluding 
details of deceiving error. But while I own that he merits much 
for the slaughter of this army of locusts, I cannot help thinking 
he has overbalanced the good, by extirpating or disturbing with 
them, all those industrious bees, who would have collected so 
many different hives of honey, had he not allured them trom their 
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various paths, and induced them to bring all their stock, whether 
collected from sweet or bitter herbs, to his own apiary; where, 
however, very few have been found to add to the honey, although 
they collected immense quantities of comb, or wax. 

Has history ever recorded an instance, when any one author 
had such a host of imitators? When in the course of twenty 
years the writer who stood alone, and was thought the Phoenix, 
finds himself surrounded with an army of followers on both sides 
the Atlantic, who are emulous to shine by light borrowed from 
him, and follow in his wake, as closely as ever sharks follow a 
vessel at sea to pick up the offal thrown overboard? 

But this throng of followers and imitators, is very far from 
reflecting honor upon the great leader. It tends rather to show 
that even the multitude conceive there is nothing so great, or so 
excellent in his works, but they can equal them; for no man ever 
wmitates another who does not imagine he can do as well. Hence 
is it so many hundreds of men, women and children, have all at 
once turned into authors. His exquisite pictures of Scotch life 
and manners, and his other tales, read so fluently, so naturally, 
and so like telling a story, that every one thinks he has only to 
sit down and tell such stories as he knows he has read of, in 
order to acquire a portion, at least, of the fame that follows his 
master. And the consequence is, that while all the world are 
readers and writers, we have not a single new species of writing 
to read. All our literature is comprised in periodicals and novels; 
and if we except Scott, and perhaps five more of the last, the 
rest may be thrown at once where they will soon go, into oblivion, 
and yet not be missed. All that is in them of any possible use 
or value, may be found in the weekly, monthly, or quarterly 
journals; and should their authors never more take up the pen, 
the public can lose nothing, while it would gair. much, by saving 
the expense of buying, and the time of reading them. I ask him 
who has read every novel that has appeared within the last 
twenty five years, (after excepting said six) what he has gained 
from them? And if he would not have found much more amuse- 
ment, as well as instruction, in the periodical publications which 
he might have bought with the money they have cost? — 


DANVILLE. 
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[ Translated from the German of a young Enghshwoman. | 


On the third of December, 1824, the emperor gave a bail and 
masquerade, which was fully attended. My propitious stars had 
brought me acquainted with Goethe, the poet. Day after day I 
had lived with him in great intimacy and friendship, and he 
seemed desirous that I should see every thing of consequence, on 
condition, as I was learning German, that I should note every 
event in that language. He in kindness took me to the ball. It 
was splendid in the extreme; but so many attended, that it might 
be called an “orderly confusion.” The emperor was staid and 
solemn; intending, no doubt, to be courteous, but all did not 
think so; and myself, for one, thought he was not quite so con- 
descending as he might have been; but no matter for that, he 
had a goodly set around him. The dancing was new to me, and 
I confess my prejudices are against waltzing. I did not join in 
the dance. The masquerade soon followed; and, in fact, fora 
short time, the dance was carried on with masks, then the mask- 
ers scattered to find amusement where they could. It was de- 
lightful, but I soon became fatigued and threw aside my disguise 
to join my friend and protector, Goethe, who was a privileged 
person and went where he pleased without a disguise. He was 
happy to find me, and as we leaned against the wall, I ventured 
to inquire of him the names and characters of several figures 
which struck my attention particularly. Goethe seemed pleased 
with answering my inquiries, and I proceeded with confidence. 
‘That figure on whom your eyes are fixed, and whose dress and 
mask denotes that he intended this night to represent Alcibiades, 
is an old lawyer who has a desire to be thought young, and shud- 
ders at growing old as fast as nature intends he shall; still, how- 
ever, she is very kind to him, for seldom do you see such limbs 
and such movements after sizty five; for deny it as often as he 
can, he has reached that age. You see him speaking to every 
pretty girl in the saloon, from a passion of being wonderfully 
agreeable. This is his weak side, for in the main he is a clever 
fellow, and a lawyer of no ordinary character; not that he is 
very learned, but he is a shrewd discerner of men, and looks 
quite through their actions and motives—the light of nature is in 
him. He is not very eloquent, for his voice is rather low and 
sometimes husky; yet he so arranges and connects his subject, 
that its weak side is hid and an apparent chain of argument is 
produced of tage strength, and ingeniously wound around his 
adversary. To be successful, his opponent must break it; not 
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attempt to untwist it. Long practice has given him a faculty of 
making a witness say almost what he desires him to say, and if 
any part of the testimony makes against his side of the question 
he hides it in the general viéw he takes of the subject, with ad- 
mirable adroitness. ‘The only infernal spirit he fears is old age. 
The woman he is addressing is quite his match; she is the wife 
of a still older crown-lawyer. Her air is so youthful, her step 
so elastic, and her manner so engaging, that the chance is, sa- 
gacious as he is in finding out characters, that he is now at fault. 
If she does not speak too loud, she has the advantage, for she 
knows him. This is a remarkable woman; fifty years ago she 
floated down the dance to the admiration of all beholders. The 
gallants of her age are gone. Two generations saw her still 
beautiful. Her intellect is of a high order. She has figured in 
the regions of poetry with great fame. The historical events of 
the last half century have been adorned by her muse, and indi- 
viduals will be carried down to posterity by her pen. In general, 
her praise was pretty just; sometimes, however, she consulted 
her heart and her partialities more than her understanding. 
Some of the first verses I ever read were of her composition. 
When a thousand literary efforts of her contemporaries are gone 
to oblivion, hers will survive. That she should be a little proud 
of this is natural; every poet has the same feelings. Her mind 
and her thoughts have been freely expressed at all times, with- 
out fear or hesitation. She was not only beautiful herself, but 
has been the mother of beauties. Nineteen years have passed 
away since I first saw Mrs. D., the daughter of this rare woman. 
She was then about eighteen, just emerged from the nursery and 
the school room. She was then the most delightful object that 
ever attracted the eyes of man—painter, poet or lover. It was 
at a birth night ball that she appeared. Gaze on her as long as 
you would, every moment her charms seemed to increase. To 
symmetry, grace and loveliness, was added a voice divine, pouring 
out accents which showed the sweetest disposition that ever en- 
joyed a blessing or sustained a trial. The young men who had 
no particular objects of attention or attachment, moved around 
her as the sole object of attraction; and those who had avowed - 
objects of partiality and affection, felt that all the ties which inter- 
est, pride and accidental choice had created, were dissolving like 
frost work in the blaze of her excellencies. In the dance, in the 
supper room, and in the interchange of civilities, the magic spell 
which followed her was never for a moment broken. Every one 
looked at her, and no one living has forgotten that look. The 
incense of flattery was constantly circling and eddying around 
her; but she received it as one whose nature was immortal, 
whom it could not intoxicate or hardly reach.” I hastily asked 
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where is she? ‘‘ Where all perfection goes,” he replied, “in the 
grave.”’ I inquired no more, and he continued his tale. ‘“ Soon 
after this she married and was a mother, absorbed in the delicate 
and holy duties of domestic life. Her husband was a banker, 
who had, like Neckar, risen rapidly into power and consequence. 
His fame was in every counting room, and the lords of the 
treasury bowed to him as he passed. But reverses came sud- 
denly, and as his wealth was built on a paper currency he had 
got up for effect, all went down together. His fall was terrific; 
thousands were involved with him, and he fled an exile to Bata- 
via, to avoid the indignation of the public, and to gather some 
scattered fragments of his fortune, for he had speculated in that 
region. She followed, determined to share his fate, and submit- 
ted to the humblest chares of domestic life to keep her family 
together, and all was done without a murmur. This was some- 
thing above philosophy. It is hard to be deprived of blessings 
we have long enjoyed, for it is our nature to love indulgence; it 
is harder still to see them instantly taken from us, without pre- 
paring ourselves for the shock; but the hardest of all, is to meet 
the indifference and heartlessness of the fashionable, the pre- 


tended forgetfulness of the ungrateful, and the taunts and sneers 


of the vulgar. All this she supported like a saint, and died in 
discharging her duties to a sick friend. So pass away the lovely 
visions of earth.” I broke in upon this elegy as soon as possible, 
for the great poet was getting as enthusiastic as he was when 
wrifing the loves of Charlotte and Werter. 

The living, to me, at that moment, were of more consequence 
than the dead, and I was anxious to get the benefit of his re- 
marks, for there is something delightful in listening to one who 
can sketch a character in a few words, and who does it in hon- 
esty and good nature. A tall figure stood near us, talking with 
a full voice to a lady dressed as Diana, the huntress. ‘That,’ 
said he, “‘is General Roxburghen. He has, you see, with the 
movements of a civilian, a little of the grenadier-starch in his 
neck and shoulders. He is a war commissioner, and has a seat 
at the military bureau. He is a little particular in the duties of 
his office, but an officer will always be thought strict, who in- 
troduces a thorough reform into his department, and brings or- 
der out of confusion. Formerly government were most sadly 
cheated in many things relating to this office; not from corrup- 
tion in the officer, but from a want of system in the department. 
You shall see him at his cottage; I know him, and can take that 
liberty. He spends his moments of leisure on his paternal acres, 
surrounded by comforts and dispensing the pleasures of hospital- 
ity. He is an excellent host, and with the best viands, gives 
you the choicest wines, without stint; and while discussing the 
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errors and fallacies and successes of the last campaign, he will 
find more nice cuts in a good leg of mutton than any other man, 
You must see him at his cottage; there he will perhaps talk a 
little about the reigning beauties, as he is a bachelor, but in ten 
minutes he will come back to general matters, and you will find 
him well informed. If you want to get at our military system; 
the modes of calling out the militia en masse, or to know some- 
thing of our military schools, I can direct the conversation to 
those points. He is a very busy man, but you will see nothing 
of it at his house. But what a loon I am for spending-my breath 
upon a bachelor, however clever he may be, when that goddess 
of the chase is near. Lady Ophelia Guildenstern, the one he 
was talking with, was celebrated as the first belle of our country 
twenty years ago. I then wrote sonnets “to the heaven of her 
eyes ;”’ and those eyes are as bright and beautiful now as then. 
She was thrown a child into the whirl of fashionable life, but she 
was always so circumspect, discriminating and modest, that the 
enchantments of the circean cup, so often swallowed to the dregs 
by the fashionable world, never poisoned her mind. If ever she 
put it to her lips, the virtues of her heart and the strength of 
her understanding were the antidote to the bane. After passing 
through half the splendid circles of the globe, on this continent 
and in the new worid, and the admiration of all, she is still-as 
gentle, modest, bland and conciliatory as when she made one of 
the laughing loves of the nursery. Year after year I have ex- 
pected to see marks of time upon her lovely face, remembering 
how fugitive all poets have made the beauty of the objects of 
their admiration. Anacreon calls these beauties ‘‘the rose leaves 
of spring blown away on the summer gale;’’ and one of your 
English poets has sung— 


** Flowers anew returning seasons bring, 
‘© But faded beauty has no second spring.”’ 


Still, however, she is yet as lovely as ever; the style of her 
beauty is changed, but the effect is not destroyed. The sylph- 
like grace of that period of life, when she was culling the violet 
and chasing the golden-winged insect from one bed of flowers to 
another, is gone, but that rich maturity of charms, when all that 
is desirable in person and dignified in thought and manners, are 
in full perfection. These are the mature charms, which, on the 
banks of the Nile, won the mighty Roman’s heart, and made him 
throw away the world for love. Had I been Paris, and set in 
judgment on Ida, Juno should have had the apple.” Goethe 
was nearly exhausted with the intensity of his feelings—how can 
such warmth of heart exist in these cold regions? 
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We left the hall in which the masquerade had been held, and 
my guide led me to a more private room, where were seated sev- 
eral distinguished personages, who felt no inclination to join the 
amusements of the evening. My eye was instantly fixed on the 
face of a senator, who seemed bordering on his seventieth year. 
His limbs appeared affected by some chronic disease, but the evil 
had not reached his head, for a finer one I never saw. «His com- 
plexion had not entirely lost the ruddiness of youth; the fire of 
genius was in his eye, and the soul of a high-minded man shone 
from the whole of his physiognomy. ‘‘ That is,” said Goethe, 
“commissioner Gourdofi—he has a high reputation as a diplo- 
matist, is a fine scholar and a perfect gentleman; his honor and 
fidelity are unquestionable, and you perceive that his elegance of 
manners and dignity of deportment are not in the slightest degree 
lost by severe diseases—his eloquence was of a high order, and 
he had every qualification for the first politician of his age; but 
the little were afraid of his talents, and the corrupt shuddered at 
his integrity, and of course he has not been employed as much as 
he should have been; but all acknowledge his merits, and his 
ability to discharge the duties of the first office in the empire— 
history will do him justice, and if I survive him, he shall be por- 
trayed in epic story; and what great man goes down to posterity 
as he ought, without a poet?’ As we sauntered through the 
several rooms, we frequently saw a young man moving with a 
measured step and a confidential air, but not without a good por- 
tion of true dignity. He seemed on very familiar terms with the 
high officers of state, and sometimes I thought smiled at their 
ignorance of facts or illustrations which were offered in conver- 
sation. ‘‘ That,” said Goethe, “is young Oxienstern, a sort of 
prodigy with us—his course has been singular, but after every 
cavil, he is truly a great man, or I should perhaps rather say he 
possesses a great share of mind. In his very boyhood, he was, 
like Talleyrand, made a dignitary of the church; but not satisfied 
with this course, after astonishing young and old, by the de; ch 
of his learning and the powers of his reasoning, he left the church 
for a professor’s chair at Gottingen. Every where, for he travel- 
led before he began his lectures, as the fashion now is, his path was 
marked by a blaze of light, and he returned to illumine the cells of 
monkish learning, by his researches not only in the vast stores of 
philology he had gathered, but in other matters, for he did not 
stop with fixing Hebrew accents or Greek particles, or the redu- 
plications in the unwritten languages of the North American sav- 
age, but went on to discuss the nature of governments and the 
doctrines of political freedom, with a boldness worthy a reformer, 
and at the same time, studied the arts with success. From these 
circumstances, the public eye was fixed upon him as a politician; 
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and all governments, you know, are obliged to yield to public he 
sentiment. He became a counsellor of state at anearly age, and : 
amongst the grey-beards fully maintained his reputation for su- 
perior acquirements. He has some enemies, as such resplend- 
ent talents will always create; but he has been injured more by 
his gossiping friends, than by his most inveterate enemies—there 
is an indiscriminate folly in praise, as well as a sweeping hatred 
in common censure; but his talents and his good sense will in the 
end save him from his friends, and from his enemies he has noth- 
ing to fear,—the tall flax which grows on-the luxuriant banks of 
the Nile, requires no small degree of breaking and hatchelling be- 
f fore it is made into the fine linen of Egypt.” Such a man is na- 
tional property, and should be so considered and protected— 
leaden headed stupidity is often used by the envious as an engine 
to break down such minds. A thick skin is necessary to pre- 
serve the vitals of a politician from chafing and inflammation. 
Indifference, if that medicine can be obtained, is the best cure 
for the festering wounds inflicted by envy on successful ambition. 
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Come, my jovial. .... ’ 

Since we all will agree, 5 ia 
Of Nahant, you are ‘‘master of th’ Revels,’’ 

Let a true son of fun 

Hint a thing to be done, 

To drive off, from its shores, the Blue Devils. 


‘ 
First announce a Cotillion, i 
In the mushroom Pavilion, 
That the ladies, in smiles, may be drest ; rE 
And, ‘‘in this, you can’t be’’ 
‘*Too partic’lar’’ for me, 
Sir, like W. T. C. and the rest. 


For the fam’d Spouting Horn, 
Spite of tide, night and morn, 
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It should spout, and go higher and louder, 
And I’d cram Swallow Rock, 

To the brim, with live stock, 

Till it hiss, like a fusee of powder. 


In the Grove and the Grot, 

Such as Virgil had not, 

Nor the Sybil, he told of, e’er seen, 

I would publish a bull, 

That they ever be full 

Of such things as have never yet been. 


I’d have steps down the steeps, 

To save dangerous leaps, 

Or some fair, when a lover leads her nigh, 
May trip to her grave, 

Through the merciless wave, 

*‘Facilis,’’ Sir, *‘descensus averni.’’ 


Above all, that the Church 

May’nt be left in the Jurch, 

You’il procure one, on Sunday, to read; 
And, it’s no matter who, 

That can spell, he will do, 

Whether twenty or one be his creed. 


All the folks, too, from hence, 

Say, with joy, its white fence 

Should be told of, in verse hudibrastick, 
And, they boast of the feat 

That a great prince has beat 

‘*With a fist,’’ the “drum ecclesiastick.’’ 





We are told, that this church 
Has its Books and its Birch, 
And its organ has chanted ‘*Te Deum,’’ 
Why, then, sure, my dear man, 

Get the snake, if you can, 

And the world has’nt such a museum. 

















As we turn to the East, 
For the eyes, what a feast! 
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*Tis the ancients’ best model we follow; 
Yet, in form, though it’s true, 

We, from them, took our cue, 

In its use, we can beat them ‘‘all hollow.’’ 


Then complete the Hotel, 

May it prosper so well, 

That the Quakers may all turn to Shakers; 

For I hav’nt forgot, ~ 
That it’s oft been our lot, 

For all them, to get beds in the breakers. 


And, as epicures, all, 

Great and small, loudly call 

For reform, in Hoods’ chowders and toast, 

We are happy to hear 

That a better, my dear, 

Comme il faut, will, this year, ‘‘rule the roast.”’ 


Then, with each coming day, 

We will feast it away, 

And, for breakfast, have nippers and steaks, 
And, for dinner, a chowder, 

As hot as gunpowder, 

And, at supper, a shag for the rakes. 


This will cure the Blue Devils, 

And all other evils, 

And the Springs will be held in derision; 
Then, of this, every day, 

Have ‘‘un petit souper,’’ 

And the fields of Nahant, are th’ Elysian. 


Now, to see these fine sights, 

All the world, o’er the heights 

Of Nahant, will go down and encamp ’em, 
And the beach, as they cross, 

Hark, hark, the proud horse 

‘‘Sonitu quatit ungula campum.’’ 


If all this you command, 
May your Flag ever stand, 
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All the priests, when you die, repeat masses, 
The little birds sing your name, 
The little bell ring your fame, 
The rough rocks roar the same, 
And the ‘‘dcavgacieCoio Saracens.’ 


> 


G. 


| Vote....This playful effusion was written some years since, when that excel- 
lent companion and truly high minded and sociable man, Captain James Magee, 
resided at Nahant, and devoted most of his time to make every thing pleasant 
to the visiters. He was, in fact, the life of this fashionable retreat, and had the 
confidence and affection of all. A child, six years of age, was once asked at 
Nahant, if she was not afraid of the sea serpent? She replied, not when Captain 
Magee is here.—Ep1Tor. } 


PHILIP AND THE ATHENIANS; 


OR 


Observations upon certain opinions in Miiford’s History of Greece. 


Ir is now many years since Mr. Mitford undertook to disabuse 
mankind of their perverted opinions respecting certain facts in 
the history of Greece, and to set in their true light those per- 
sonages and events that had so long dazzled us with a false lus- 
tre. How far he has succeeded in his bold attempt, through the 
whole extent of his subject, it is not our purpose at present to 
inquire, but shall confine our remarks to that portion of his his- 
tory which treats of the eventful period when Philip was engaged 
in subverting the liberties of Greece, and when Demosthenes 
stood forth, his constant, able, but unfortunate opponent. 

It will readily be believed, that the course which Mr. Mitford 
has chosen to pursue in this part of his history, required the 
union of profound learning and great abilities. The difficulties 
to be encountered were sufficient at once to discourage a man of 
common resolution; and unless more powerful motives than usu- 
ally prompt men to undertake such labors had stimulated his 
exertions, he would have shrunk away in despair from the con- 
templation of his task. If, indeed, it had only been necessary 
for him, in order to complete his undertaking, to have searched 
diligently into the records of antiquity; if his only duty had been 
to bring to light authorities that had long been concealed, or to 
decide between the conflicting statements of various authors, his 
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attempt might have been esteemed laborious, but it would not 
have been looked upon as involving any very uncommon perplex- 
ities. But to make out a consistent and probable story, in oppo- 
sition to the opinions and statements of all authors; to collect 
together from various sources, a multiplicity of scattered and 
insulated facts, of casual expressions and remote allusions, and 
to concoct them into one homogeneous and well digested mass; 
to deduce inferences from the observations of writers, which they 
themselves would deny; and to make language used-to convey 
one impression, imply another, totally diflerent and opposite; 
this might well be considered a formidable task. If, indeed, this 
could be fairly effected; if it were possible, upon good grounds, 
to convict all the authors of antiquity of perversion and false- 
hood; if it could be shown, that there had been a general con- 
spiracy among them, to give a false coloring to certain portions 
of history, and to distort facts from prejudice or passion; a story 
thus made out from their own extorted confession, would carry 
with it intrinsic and undeniable testimony of its truth. But such 
a method of inquiry is involved, from its very nature, in insuper- 
able difficulties. It may very well happen that there should be a 
conspiracy among the adherents of a party, to circulate histories 
of events that would favor their own side of the question; but 
upon what principles shall we account for the union of all histo- 
rians in the same unfounded narration; for a general conspiracy 
of the human race to propagate falsehood, and to hand down to 
posterity in odious colors, a king and a benefactor? Where are 
the thousand vindicators of his virtues, who would have record- 
ed in imperishable memorials, their gratitude, and his glory? 

Where are the innumerable tributes of applause, that would have 
resounded from every part of Greece, in praise of her deliverer? 
How is it, that time has washed away with its destroying tide, 
every monument of love and gratitude, and left only the unwel- 
come testimonies to his ambition and his crimes? Is it not, that 
the flatteries of courtiers, and the falsehoods of sycophants, are 
swept away like the shifting sand by the violence of the stream, 


but that truth stands eternal, like the rocks, unmoved and im- — 


moveable? Or must we resort to the unnatural supposition that 
all the writings of Philips’ admirers have been destroyed by his 
enemies? But what then shall we do with the works of the 
mighty Stagyrite, who was an inmate of his court, but who has 
left no hint to show that Philip was the unambitious deliverer of 
Greece? Shall we resort finally to the timid Isocrates, who ex- 
hausted all his arts of rhetoric, to divert that force into the re- 
gions of the east, which he feared would fall upon his own city? 
To come down to later times, could not Philip find an advocate 
in the whole host of Roman authors? Alas! they too were so 
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tainted with the poison of democracy, that they could not dis- 
cern between truth and falsehood, when a king was concerned. 

But at length, after a lapse of more than two thousand years, 
an advocate for Philip has appeared, to convince the world of its 
errors, and to vindicate the cause of monarchy from the malig- 
nant aspersions of republican jealousy. The history of Greece, 
especially of the Athenian democracy, had always afforded a 
practical refutation of that argument, by which the champions 
of royalty would endeavor to prove that nothing great or beauti- 
ful can grow up under the blasting influence of republican insti- 
tutions; and the light of Athenian genius shines into their unwil- 
ling eyes, as the rays of the sun first dawned upon the demon of 
darkness, to shew them their errors and from what a height they 
have fallen. In order to do away the effect of this perplexing 
obstacle to the spread of their opinions, but one expedient seem- 
ed to remain. The facts of course could not be denied; if then, 
they could make it be believed, that those extraordinary men 
were as notorious for their vices as they were distinguished by 
their talents, the pernicious effects of their example might be in 
some degree countervailed, But lest it might not be readily 
credited, that those men who have been so famed for virtue, were 
in reality monsters of vice, they have found it necessary to at- 
tribute to them superhuman abilities to compensate for the 
charge of diabolical wickedness; in order to diminish the invidi- 
ousness of their attacks on their integrity, by exaggerated praise 
of their intellect. Thus they thought that they might at once 
avoid any suspicions of unfairness, and put themselves in posses- 
sion of a principle, by which they might account for the seeming 
repugnancy of history to any of their assertions, 

Setting out upon these principles, and with these intentions, 
Mr. Mitford has labored forty years in the composition of his 
Grecian history. We certainly do not object to any length of 
time that may be employed in the investigation of this noble sub- 
ject; we do not estimate it at less than the labor of a life, to be 
so thoroughly master of the literature, the philosophy, the poli- 
tics, and the arts of Greece, as to be capable of writing her his- 
tory, But laying out of the case that any time, however short, 
is too long to be employed in perverting facts and in imagining 
theories to support our prejudices, or favor our opinions, we do 
not see any proof that Mr. Mitford has so possessed himself of 
all the learning respecting the ancient Greeks as to have required 
such a vast expenditure of time. Leaving, however, these con- 
siderations for the present, pass we on to the more immediate 
topic of our discourse—the character of Philip and the policy of 
the Athenians, in his time. The common opinion respecting 
Philip, as is well known, has been, that he was an ambitious con- 
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queror, whose only object was to enlarge his dominion, without 
being over scrupulous as to the means by which he efiected it. 
He has not been generally accused of wanton cruelty, nor has it 
been denied that he performed many noble acts, to further his 
views of ambition. Demosthenes has been generally supposed to 
have resisted these ambitious designs of Philip, from motives of 
patriotism; and without being wholly free from the imputation 
of private vices, to have spent his life and strength in reviving 
the dying fires of Grecian liberty. But with Mr. Mitford the 
scene is wholly reversed; the ambition is on the part of Demos- 
thenes and the Athenians, and the resistance on that of Philip. 
This mild and amiable monarch was forced into the contest 
against his inclination, and by the obstinate perseverance of his 
enemies, compelled to ’ make himself master of the destinies of 
Greece. On the other hand, Demosthenes was a monster of such 
extraordinary abilities, joined with such an insatiable ambition, 
and such profligate morals, that he was continually involving his 
country in unjust and destructive wars, to perpetuate his own 
power and that of his party; and all his famous philippics were 
merely the arts of a demagogue to acquire or preserve his popu- 
larity. 

After the surprise has passed away, at the novelty of these 
opinions, we are immediately led to reflect upon the unaccount- 
able superiority of intellect thus ascribed to Demosthenes, and 
the stupidity implied eon the part of the Athenians. That the 
worse may be often made to appear the better reason, that wise 
men may be for a time deceived by the arts of rhetoric, and 
much more, a mixed multitude, no one will deny; but that any 
one should so prevail by the powers of his oratory, as to make 
those measures appear advantageous to the state, which have 
been proved bad upon experiment, that any body of men should 
be so wheedled and deceived by any orator, as to renounce the 
evidence of their senses, that they should believe a system of 
policy tending to the destruction and actually having ended in 
the dissolution of the liberties of their country, wise and patriot- 
ic, and that after the lapse of twenty years, when their passions 
had had ample time to cool down, that they should still persist 
in their deception, and still cling to the errors, which had brought 
down ruin upon them, this would require all the credulity of Mr. 
Mitford to believe. But upou his supposition this actually took 
place with regard to Demosthenes, From the first moment of 
his political life, he took an avowed and determined stand against 
the designs of Philip, and against that policy of interfering with 
the internal concerns of other states, which we have seen so 
fashionable in our day, and persisted through a long course of 
adverse and fortunate events, in his system of resistance, till 
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after having done every thing within the compass of man’s abili- 
ties, he was obliged to witness the triumph of Philip and the 
death of Grecian freedom. That his policy was occasionally 
thwarted by a short interval of triumph on the part of his oppo- 
nents, does not invalidate the strength of our argument, but if 
we consider the proverbial fickieness of the Athenian multitude, 
it will rather serve to confirm it; since those measures which 
sustained such a series of attacks, and though sometimes put 
down, finally triumphed, must have been founded upon the sound- 
est principles of justice and expediency. But after the arms and 
arts of Philip had overcome the last convulsive struggles of liber- 
ty, when the independence of Greece was destroyed—we hope 
not forever—by the victory at Cheronea, when the standard of 
Macedon waved over the soil of Attica, in that season of dismay 
when if Demosthenes had been the wretch Mr. Mitford describes 
him, the whole body of his wickedness, stript of the glittering 
colors with which success might have invested it, would have ap- 
peared in ail its foul deformity and naked proportions, was De- 
mosthenes then the object of Athenian vengeance? Some few 
flashes of wrath leaped forth, indeed, from that cloudy assembly, 
but they glanced without injury from the head of Demosthenes. 
And when after these events had long passed by, when Demos- 
thenes stood before the assembled people, and in a strain that all 
the orators who ever lived under a monarchy cannot equal, nor 
can they produce a second to it, boldly declared that he had not 
only pursued the policy which the state of his country and the 
exigency of the times required, but that if he had foreseen all 
the calamities which had fallen upon the city, and had been made 
certain that they might be avoided by a different system of mea- 
sures, yet the dignity, the glory, the fame of Athens, would not 
have suffered him to pursue it, and called up the shades of the 
heroes who fell at Marathon to bear their testimony in his favor, 
did they not then decorate his brows with the most distinguished 
mark of approbation they could bestow? And did not his ac- 
cuser fly from the city, covered with everlasting infamy for his 
unjustifiable attempt? Who, then, is this Mr. Mitford, who thus 
undertakes to contradict the sentence of the Athenian assembly 
upon their own affairs? Who is it that thus calls up again to 
judgment, him who was acquitted amid the plaudits of assembled 
Greece ?* and in barbarous accents and halting phrase, arraigns 
the motives of the great orator of Athens? 


*Cicero says, that when it was understood that Demosthenes was to speak, 
ut concursus, audiendi causa, ex tota Grecia fierent. But on that day when the 
cause of liberty was rejudged in the person of Demosthenes, the assemblage 
was unprecedented 
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sili- But we will proceed to a more particular examination of Mr. 











the Mitford’s opinions respecting the character of those times, It 
ally has been repeated again and again, by all the authors who ever 
po- wrote upon this subject, that Philip made use of unjustifiable 
t if arts of corruption to assist the operation of his arms; so that 
ide, Macedonian gold has passed into the currency of a proverb, and 
‘ich Philip himself became a by-word with those who wish to express 
put the influence of bribery by the force of an example— 
nd- 
— diffidit urbium : 
yer- Portas vir Macedo, et subruit aemulos 
Reges muneribus. 

ope 
1 of But Mitford denies that there was any foundation for the re- 
Bay proach, and would have us believe that it wholly arose from re- 
bes publican malignity and the wonderful power of Demosthenes’ 
hae eloquence, which in his opinion is sufficient to account for any 
ap thing. We certainly shall not take the trouble to quote author- 
De- ities to prove that Philip was in the habit of extending his influ- 
few ence by the arts of corruption; no one can look into the authors 
bly, who treat of that period, but it meets his eye in every page; it 
acs. was affirmed by both the rival orators of that time, and each of 
0s- them charged the other with receiving bribes from Philip, but 
all neither of them thought of denying that they had been received 
ened at all. Against this universal testimony of all authors, Mr. Mit- 
not ford, unable to find any direct proofs to establish his position, has 
the attempted to show, that from the poverty of his kingdom, it was 
all impossible that Philip could have had resources to keep up this 
ade system of corruption; and quotes a passage from the oration of 
ae Demosthenes on the embassy, which he thinks amounts to proof 
not ; positive upon the subject. He thus translates it: ‘‘ Lasthenes 
the repaired his house with timber given from Macedonia; Euthy- 
vor, i crates had a large herd of cattle, for which he never paid any 
hed body; another got sheep,* another horses.”’ Because Philip gave 
“wil these things to certain Olynthians, Mr. Mitford very logically 
his i concludes that he had nothing else to give, and making himself 
hus : merry with the poverty of the unfortunate king of Macedonia, 
bly : quotes poetry and Pope to show the inconvenience of such “bulky 
1 to f bribes.” Let us advert for a moment to the situation of Olyn- 
led } thus, and we shall see the folly of his conclusion. Bounded on 
gus | one side by an arm of the sea, and bordering on the opposite side 

upon the neighboring kingdom of Macedonia, it might not only 
eak, ; * Mit. His. Chap. 39, Sec. 2. We have sometimes been tempted to think 
the 3 that Mr. M. intended to revenge himself upon the republican orator by transla- 


ting him in the most homely manner possible. 
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naturally be wanting in those articles enumerated by Demosthe- 
nes, but the conveyance of them thither would be safe and expe- 
ditious from the territories of Philip; they might then have been 
the most acceptable presents that could have been sent. But 
Mr. Mitford has made an assertion still more extraordinary than 
his logical reasoning; speaking of Macedonian gold, he says, 
“But Demosthenes, though we find him sometimes venturing far, 
did not hope for success in such imposition even upon the Athe- 
nian multitude. It was well enough known that Macedonia, 
though greatly raised in power and rapidly thriving in circum- 
stances, was yet a poor country, and to talk of Macedonian gold 
as all powerful, would have been considered as irony.” From 
what precedes this passage, as well as from the passage itself, 
Mr. Mitford must be understood to assert that Demosthenes 
never attributed to Philip any attempt to bribe with gold, and 
that such an accusation would have been thought ridiculous by 
the Athenians. Now every one must see that this is a mere 
quibble, for if a man could be accused with truth of bribing with 
money, there could be nothing ridiculous in accusing him of brib- 
ing with gold; and Demosthenes every where applies the generic 
term money (xg"#27) to Philip, as an instrument of corruption. 
But it is something worse than a quibble. It happens, that in 
almost the first page of the oration above quoted, upon which we 
accidentally cast our eyes as we were looking to see how far this 
assertion is supported by facts, occurs this remarkable passage. 
Speaking of the arts of Philip while the ambassadors were at his 
court, he applies to him this expression—«« rad ye did ove xeueicy. 
[Orat. de fals. Leg. 393.| Here he not only talks of Philip’s 
gold, but of large quantities of it. Again, in the oration for 
the crown, speaking of A‘schines as bribed by Philip, he says, 
routov dé yeucicy axéeiv. [| Orat. de Corona, 237.| We know not how 
many instances more we could produce; these we found without 
trouble, and they are sufficient for our purpose. They not only 
prove that Demosthenes charged Philip with corrupting by gold, 
but that he thought his goid rather powerful, as he attributed to 
that, all the miseries of the Phocians. 

Before we quit this topic of Philip’s wealth, it may be well to 
remark, that no conjectures at this time of day concerning the 
resources of Macedonia ought to weigh a feather against the sim- 
ple fact as recorded by ancient authors; but if we must resort to 
conjecture, there is certainly no improbability in supposing that 
Philip enriched his coffers at the same time that he enlarged his 
dominions; especially when he took possession of the mines of 
Thessaly and Thrace, from the latter of which, and they were 
gold mines too, according to Diodones, Philip derived a revenue 
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of about two hundred thousand pounds sterling.* But to close } | 
this dispute about the inability of Philip to use the arts of cor- 

ruption from want of means, we will only refer to one passage in ' 
an author whose means of information, and whose honesty, we : 
know that Mr. Mitford will not deny; his own favorite [socrates. 
In his oration to Philip he distinctly addresses him as possessing 
more power and wealth (707) than any other person in Greece. 
[Orat. ad Phil. Sec. 6.] 

Mr. Mitford attempts in every instance where Philip has been 
accused of cruelty, to show that he never exceeded the limits of 
necessary severity, and that all the accounts of his barbarous 
acts are the inventions or exaggerations of republican malignity. 
Thus the destruction of Olynthus was a measure “ which the in- 
terest of his kingdom,” and “his own interest imperiously re- 
quired.” But support wholiy fails among the orators of the day 
for the report of the annalist (Diodones) of three centuries after, 
that he plundered the town and sold the inhabitants for slaves.” 
Perhaps the positive testimony of Diodones would weigh more 
with the generality of readers, than the negative proof drawn 
from the silence of contemporary orators. We object, indeed, in 
toto, to this process of reasoning so often resorted to by Mr. M. 
to get rid of a troublesome fact. It may well enough be asserted, 
in general, that Demosthenes would mention those notorious oc- 
currences that would make an unfavorable impression upon his 
audience, respecting Philip. But to say of a particular fact, that 
if it had been true, Demosthenes or some other orator would have ee 
mentioned it, is going farther, we apprehend, than the nature of ; ' 
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the case and sound reasoning will warrant. It is clearly impos- 
sible for us to divine the numerous motives that might have influ- \ 
enced the orator to suppress it. But if it is true in this case, } 
that it is no where plainly asserted among contemporary orators, (a 
that Philip sold the inhabitants of Olynthus for slaves, yet there ci 
is an anecdote mentioned by Demosthenes in his oration on the 
embassy, which makes it extremely probable. Accusing Aischi- 


nes of having changed his political sentiments, he repeats parts 4 
of a speech which :schines* had delivered on his return from an ‘| 
embassy to Peloponnesus, in which he expressed his indignation F 
at having met a certain Atrestides with thirty Olynthian cap- : 
tives, women and children, a present from Philip. Now if Aés- ' 
chines really made such a report to the Athenian assembly, on i 
his return from his embassy, there is no particular reason for et 


*We know that Mr. Mitford gives but little credit to this assertion of Dio- 
dones, whom he allows to be an honest, and in general a correct annalist. But | 
here jt did not suit his purpose to believe him. With regard to Plutarch and ; 
Justin, he thinks their testimony worth but little; it may be so, but he never : 
fails to quote them when they are in his favor. f 
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doubting its truth; if he did not make such a report, and it was 
only a fiction invented by Demosthenes, still less would he have 
invented an improbable story when his purpose of showing the 
change of sentiments in his rival might have been as well an- 
swered by a probable one. It seems then, that the giving away 
of these Olynthian captives could not at any rate have been 
thought an improbable story at the time in Athens. But in 
either case, if the presumption arises that Philip was in the habit 
of giving away Olynthian captives, there is nothing improbable in 
the assertion, that he sold those which he did not choose to part 
with gratuitously. 

But the charges of cruelty against Philip do not rest wholly 
upon the destruction of Oly mthus. Let us appeal to Demosthe- 
nes, who even Mr. Mitford allows to be good authority in those 
notorious facts whose truth or falsehood might at once be de- 
tected. Describing the miseries of Phocis after it was captured 
by Philip, he says, that language was too weak to represent 
them, and that no one could look upon them unless compelled by 
necessity. * And in the third philippic he has said, that Philip 
had destroyed Olynthus, and Methone, and Apollonia, and thirty 
two cities in Thrace, so effectually, that no one could easily de- 
termine by inspection, that they had ever been inhabited. This 
would be called cruelty even in republican countries, which Mr. 
Mitford thinks so destitute of humanity. Indeed the attempts 
made by Mr. Mitford to attribute all the barbarous practices of 
the age to the Athenian democracy, and to shield Philip from all 
imputations of cruelty, are too gross to impose upon any one, for 
a moment. Cruelty was too much the vice of the age to be con- 
fined to Athens or Macedonia; and the historian who charges 
upon one nation, crimes of whicn the other is equally guilty, but 
excuses in the latter, what he condemned in the former—who 
wilfully overlooks vice when it appears in a king, and feigns it 
when it does not exist in a republic, loses all title to impartiality 
and is degraded to the venal scribbler for a party. 

The great object of Mr. Mitford in this part of his work is, as 
we have above stated, to prove, that the ‘“ war party,” as he 
terms it, in Athens, was the sole cause of all the troubles be- 
tween that state and Macedonia, and that Philip was innocently 
dragged into a contest from which he could not extricate himself 
but by the conquest of Greece. We need not say how opposite 
this account is to the common opinion conc erning those events. 
The ambition of Philip has been proverbial in all succeeding 
ages; and if his son Alexander, more nearly attained to universal 
empire than any other man, the foundation of that empire has 


* Orat. de falsa Leg. 361 
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always been supposed to have been laid in the matchless policy, 

the military abilities, and the ambitious spirit of Philip. But let 

us grant to Mr. Mitford, for the sake of argument, to the full 

extent that he desires, the profligacy and selfishness of those 

great men, who at that time bore sway in Athens. Let it be 

conceded that not one thought of all those mis-named illustrious 

patriots, had the most remote reference to the good of their 
country; that a sordid avarice, an all-grasping ambition, and an 
infamous voluptuousness, occupied all their time and engrossed 
their whole souls; that a system of plunder and spoliation, equal- 
ly of friends and foes, was the sole object of their policy; that 
the code of morality was perverted to answer their base designs; 
that truth was expelled from that lying company; that honesty 
and every virtue that recommends men to the favor of their fellow 
mortals, or invokes upon them the blessing of heaven, were turn- 
ed into ridicule and scorn; and that in their place arose fraud and 
falsehood and impiety and more than diabolical cruelty; after all 
this is granted, an inexplicable mystery yet remains. Why was 
Philip of Macedon the sole object of their vengeance? What did 
their keen sighted avarice discover in the wild forests of Mace- 
donia to tempt their cupidity? Why did they forever choose an 
enemy, who, according to Mr. Mitford, was too poor to be an 
object of plunder, and as the event proved, too strong to be con- 
quered? What blind infatuation took possession of those won- 
derful men, that seeking for power and riches, they ran into the 
arms of poverty and defeat? After they had been beaten again 
and again by Philip, could they not discern that he was not to be 
their victim? The rich possessions of the Persian monarch lay 
around them; why did not these blood-hounds scent out the prey 
and leave their false pursuit? Why when even their enemies at 
home would have assisted in an expedition against Persia,* did 
they not leave Philip behind them and pursue plunder and spoils 
in the regions of the east? Why, indeed, but because they would 
have left Philip behind them? From his watch-tower in Mace- 
doniat he looked down upon the city and people of Athens, and 
marked them for his prey. He was before them, and about them, 
and in the midst of them. They could not move but he stopped 
their path; they could not remain still, but his emissaries pene- 
trated their walls. Nothing was left to them but a dubious con- 
flict; nothing remained for them but to shed their blood in de- 
fence of their country, or to submit to the dominion of Philip. 
They embraced the honorable part of this alternative, but were 


*See Isoc. Oration to Philip. 
tSiquidem Philippus, rex Macedonia, velut e specula quadam, libertati om- 
nium insidiatus, &c. Justin, Lib. 8, Cap. 1. 
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unfortunate in the issue. Yet success, which in other cases has 
justified the cause of the conqueror, here blasted the laurels of 
Philip. 

These are the men who are now attacked by all the calumni- 
ous epithets that language can supply, and that by the citizens of 
a nation, which has been called to contend in as laborious, but a 
more successful warfare against the arms and machinations of the 
modern Philip. Did it never recur to Mr. Mitford, while he was 
pouring forth his venom against these ancient patriots, that in 
after times a historian might arise with intentions no purer than 
his own, and say of the late war in which his country was engag- 
ed with the continental despot, that, that too was a war got up 
and persisted in to support the tottering influence of a party? 
And that the great orator who called forth those legions to bat- 
tle was the corrupt tool of a court? For what proof is there of 
the ambition of Napoleon Bonaparte, which does not equally ex- 
ist against Philip of Macedon? What conqueror is there, how- 
ever bold, who does not veil with some fair pretext, his ambitious 
designs? If men are to be judged by their professions, who is 
there that will be otherwise than virtuous and amiable? 

Philip began his reign with a power hardly sufficient to vindi- 
cate his title to his throne, and in the end he became the most 
potent monarch of the age. Yet this increase of power took 
place without any ambition on his part, if we credit Mr. Mitford. 
But however seemingly strange it may be that dominion should 
thus have been thrust upon him, that he should thus have been 
pushed into greatness, the supposition is not more extraordinary 
than that all this should have been done by his bitterest enemies, 
out of pure spite; and that while the sharp-sighted Athenians 
thought that they were destroying him, they were cutting their 
own throats. To say that the conqueror of the Illyrians, the 
Thracians, and the Thessalians—the victor of Amphipolis, of 
Pydua, of Potidea and Melthone—the destroyer of Olynthus and 
the ravager of Phocis—was not ambitious, is going a great way; 
but to say that after all these successes, he was still pursued by 
the “war party” of Athens; that at this flood-tide of fortune, 
when nothing could resist him; when from the distracted state 
of Greece, Athens was left without a friend or ally, and the ora- 
tors of the “war party” themselves, were describing in melan- 
choly colors her prostrate condition; to say that this occasion 
was seized by them to wage a war of ambition, plunder and con- 
quest against the victorious Philip, is too extravagant to be as- 
serted.* If Mr. Mitford had condescended to explain to us why 


*In the forty first chapter, second section, of his history, Mr. Mitford says 
that Demosthenes pronounced this to be the ‘‘ fortunate crisis whence the Athe- 
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the influence of the “war party” at Athens depended upon keep- 
ing up hostilities with Philip, we might have given a little more 
credit to his narrative. But as it appears to us, he does not at- 
tempt this. He sets out with the supposition of the truth of this 
fact, and then tries to make every event conform to it. Thus 
he converts the oration of Isocrates to Philip, written with a 
view to induce that monarch to undertake an expedition to Per- 
sia, into plain and positive testimony of the designs of the “ war 
party.”? When, what could have been more absurd, than to write 
to this poor, persecuted monarch, to turn his arms atid the arms 
of Greece against the east, when he was not the arbiter of peace 
and war, but was compelled to fight for his own safety? But to 
make out his theory, Mr. Mitford supposes this oration to have 
been in reality addressed to Philip, but at the same time to have 
been written with a view to influence the “war party” at Ath- 
ens. If that had been his intention, which there is no sort of 
foundation for asserting, he must have been miserably deceived 
in their sentiments if he expected to influence them by such ex- 
pressions as the following—we give Mr..M.’s translation: “If 
you bring all the Greeks to be so affected toward you as we see 
the Lacedemonians toward their kings, and those in immediate 
familiarity with you toward yourself.”” These were strange sen- 
timents to be addressed to those infuriated and cruel republicans; 
but passing that over, do they seem like words spoken to a mild, 
amiable, persecuted monarch, or to an ambitious conquerer? But 
to continue the translation: ‘“‘ Nor will this be difficult, if you 
will show yourself the common friend of all, and no longer dis- 
tinguish some cities with favor and others with the reverse.” 
That is, in plain English, if you will cease stirring up hostilities 
in the Grecian cities, to answer your own designs. This is very 
appropriate advice indeed to the amiable and unambitious mon- 
arch, from his venerable friend. Isocrates, as policy required in 
writing to Philip, puts all the charges of ambition against him, 
into the mouths of his enemies, and so Mr. Mitford would fain 
persuade us, that the orator did not believe them himself. For 
ourselves, we admire the art with which the orator lashes his 
royal correspondent, without appearing to strike at him, and 
reproves his ambitious designs in the persons of his enemies. 
Thus in answering those whom he makes to say that the con- 
quest of Greece was a great prize for an ambitious man. “‘ Were 


nian people should profit to establish their authority over the whole.’? That 
there never was a more shameful falsehood than this, may be seen by referring 
to the fourth philippic, which Mr. M. quotes to prove his assertion; in which 
Demosthenes says that all Greece was in a bad condition, but Athens in the 
worst of all. 
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the king of Asia,” says he “to prepare war against Greece, the 
purpose m:zht even do him honor; but for one of the pregeny of 
Hercules, the benefactor of all Greece to do so, cannot be equal- 
ly for his interest, and instead of honor, would involve him in 
the deepest infamy.” How could he express in stronger language 
his fears of Philips’ ambition, or more plainly deprecate his de- 
signs against Greece.* No one can doubt that Isocrates had the 
good of his country at heart; but he was of that timid class of 
politicians, who always prefer half-way measures and conciliatory 
propositions, when the most decisive steps have become necessa- 
ry. Being a friend and correspondent of Philip, he could not 
bring himself to think, perhaps, that he would, in reality, execute 
the designs that he must have known he had in contemplation; 
or he might have overrated his own influence with the conqueror 
of Greece. Time, however, discovered his erroneous views, and 
that dishonest victory 


At Chaeronea, fatal to liberty, 
Killed with report that old man eloquent.t 


[To be continued next month. ] 


POETRY. 


A FABLE. 
Cf you please.) 


Some evenings since, it was so fair, 

A bard walked forth to take the air, 
And thought, as slow he paced along, 
How fine *twould be to make a song, 
A sonnet, ode, or some such creature, 
That needs no thought, but only metre. 


*If any one wishes to know how adroitly one writer may convert the senti- 
ments of another to the support of his own opinions, let him read the oration of 
Isocrates tu Philip, and then Mr. Mitford’s commentaries upon it in the thirty 
ninth chapter, second section, of his history. 

tWe know that Mr. M. gives no credit to the anecdote implied in the above 
lines; nor any other anecdotes that implicate the motives of Philip. But it by 
no means follows, if they are all false, that Philip was inaocent; on the con- 
trary, the presumption is, that there was something in his character which gave 
rise to them; at least they show the general opinion of mankind. 
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Then reund he gazed all o’er the plain, 
To find a theme to suit such strain; 
And many a theme, I ween, he took, 
And oft his head in pain he shook, 

And curses with his mutterings mingle, 
Because his verses would not jingle. 
But then at length more calm grew he, 
And touched his fingers constantly. 
Then hied he from the public road 

To take a seat upon the sod, 

Away, he thought, from each beholder, 
And knew not one peeped o’er his shoulder, 
While of his work appearing proud, 
This strain to Eve he read aloud. 


‘© Hail, Evening, hail! there is no hour 
That hath such sweet and sobering power, 
To free the breast from mental strife, 
And give the poetry of life. 

Oh, sweet’s thy hour! so pure—so calm, 
It lends the mind a healing balm, 

To soothe it when ’tis sick with care, 
And give to peace a dwelling there. 


** Behold,—the sun hath sunk below, 
Yet still the skies in beauty glow, 
Bright red and gold are blending there; 
Slow move the clouds along the air, 
One edge all gay with heavenly light, 
The other black with shades of night, 
While high above the moon doth ride, 
And faint one star gleams by her side. 


** No breeze abroad is stirring now 
To curl the stream or wave the bough, 
The village hum hath sunk so low, 
The pebbly brook is heard to flow, 
The nimble squirrels cease their play, 
The forest song hath died away,— 
Nature appears all sunk to rest, 

And calm as is the christian’s breast. 
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‘** And now the moon, fair evening’s queen, 
Throws her pale light upon the scene, 

And all the clouds have fled afar, 

Nor dare to shade a single star; 

On clovered fields the fire-flies glow, 

Like constellations here below, 

And whippoorwill, remote and lone, 

Now pours a sad, unchanging tone. 


‘* What pensive musings have their birth, 
And draw the mind from things of earth; 


>> 
. 


How fancy flies 


Here ceased the strain, the bard upsprung, 
And wide his arms in horror flung— 
Raved round like one in dread affright, 
When roused by phantoms in the night. 
Say, what the cause—mysterious cause, 
A bard from lovely task withdraws? 

Did clouds at once the sky o’erspread, 
And thunders rattle o’er his head? 
Earthquake his startled soul affright, 

Or fiendish vision burst in sight? 

*T was more; it was—mosquitoe’s bite! 
Now home dismayed the poet goes, 

With two red bunches on his nose, 

And as he walks he furious rubs them, 
But more they swell the more he scrubs them. 


All different were his thoughts, I ween, 
And different seemed that late fair scene, 
On which, before his present wo, 

He gazed with feelings all aglow. 

It all seemed changed;—the plain—a bog, 
The moon—just gleamed behind a fog, 
The whippoorwill made senseless noise, 
And whooped and yelled a pack of boys, 
While village cur and half-grown whelp 
Did loudly bark and fiercely yelp; 

From every hut came granny, bawling, 
To hush the young-ones’ eursed squawling: 
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With squeal and grunt the swine set in, 
And squabbling cats helped out the din; 
O’er bridge the wagons thundered well, Ft 
Discordantly the teamsters yell, 

While every frog from out the marsh, 
With different sound—some shrill, some harsh, i 
With hurrah, shriek, and yelp, and yell, ii 
Left far behind the imps of hell. it 


Now hear, at length, the moral told, 
An obvious one, and true, and old;— | 
According to our state of mind, hig 

Things kind or cross we ever find. ee 





THE VILLAGE FUNERAL. 


‘* Presently I saw a funeral train moving across the village green; it wound 
slowly along a lane; was lost and reappeared in the breaks of the hedges, until 
it passed the place where I was sitting.’’ [ Sketch Book. 


Where the green valley sleeps 
Calmly in autumn’s purple air, 
A mourning household bends in prayer— 
The peasant-mother weeps. 


Not for the noble dead, 
Nor for the stern and fiery king, 
Are those pure beings sorrowing 
Around the dust-strown head. 


Oh! thou wert fair, green vale; 
Fair—with thy sparkling founts and shades— 4 
Thy amaranth bowers, and serenades 

Breathed by the nightingale. 


Fairest—when eyes of pride i 
Flashed freely by thy silver streams; | 
But now thou’rt sad—those burning gleams 

In beauty’s eye, have died. 


i! 
ti 
. 
' 
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They mourn for him who lies 

In silence by his cottage hearth; 

For him whose ringing shout and mirth 
Never again may rise. 


That cheek!—how cold and white— 
Darkly the cloud of hair doth shade 
The pale broad brow, where death hath laid 
His withering hand in might. 


Hark! to the village bell— 
O’er the green valley side, and lakes, 
And through the woods, its music breaks, 
With mellow, stealing swell. 


Where yonder yews o’erhang 

The violet-scented turf, men bear 

The poor man’s dust, with brows of care 
And many a bitter pang. 


They are but simple men— 

No purple robes—nor diadem— 

Nor clarion notes—nor gorgeous gem— 
With splendor fill the glen. 


Bright waves the golden corn, 
And high the harvest-feasts were spread 
With fruits which he had gathered 

By yonder peasants borne. 


Gone is that funeral train, 
With tearful eyes, to mourn apart; 
And gladness in that widow’s heart 

May never dwell again. 


Summer and spring will bring 

Fruitage and mirth to yonder vale; 

But spring’s warm breath, and winter’s gale, 
Shall find her sorrowing. 
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REPLY TO THE DEFENCE OF THE MEMOIR 
OF THE INDIANS OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Wuen a charge of cowardice was brought against the brave 
Putnam, a few years ago, it is believed, that these citizens who 
undertook his defence, and publicly refuted the accusations of 
his ignorant or envious calumniators, were considered as dis- 
charging an honorable and patriotic service to the country and 
to posterity. His character and reputation, it was said, belonged 
to the nation; and every unjust charge ought to be promptly 
and feelingly repelled. If this conduct were proper and necessary 
in a case where an individual, only was unjustly accused, we think 
there is much more propriety and still greater necessity, for some 
one to notice any unfounded charges, attempted to be fastened 
upon the character of our pious ancestors, which would cast dis- 
honor upon their venerated memories, and in which their descend- 
ants must be content to bear a portion of the reproach. I had 
rather have the character of a pious Hneas, than to have it said, 
I joined in censuring my fathers for some minor weaknesses even, 
or that I deserted them, or their cause, when others wantonly or 
unfeelingly dishonored them. I had rather have been a Japhet or 
a Shem, who, when their pious but frail parent was intoxicated 
in his old age, at a great family feast, were ready to cover his 
nakedness, and to hide his lamented, but solitary error, than an 
unfeeling, an unnatural Ham, who exposed and made himself sport 
with an instance of parental misconduct. . 

But I do not allow that I have such apologies to offer, or to 
rg extenuation for any gross vice in our pious ancestors. I 

ave already acknowledged the only defect in the character of the 
‘puritanical’ fathers of New England, which was the comm 
fault of the age—that of bigotry and intolerance in son 
But even in this respect, their conduct has been misrepre: a 
and their erroneous conduct exaggerated: and their peculiar sit- 
uation, which ought to go to extenuate many of their actions, so 
severely condemned, has not been duly considered. Their situ- 
ation was singular and critical; and they had a right to fix the 
qualifications of those whom they chose to admit into their com- 
pany or society; and to refuse or banish such as were opposers 
of their system, or disturbers of socia] order. But we will dis- 
miss this point; it has been sufficiently discussed and explained. 
And we shall be accused of a sad “cacoethes scribendi,”’ if we 
should extend our remarks upon the subject. 

But the writer of the memoir charges me also with too much 


feeling, in replying to his heavy charges against the “ pious pil- 


14—VvoL. . 
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grims.”’ This must be left to the public to decide. If I have 
manifested undue feeling, or if I have indulged in any remarks of 
a personal nature, I sincerely ask forgiveness of the writer and 
of the public. I do not think my cause requires severity or crim- 
ination. But I allow I do feel somewhat indignant, as well as 
grieved, when [ perceive a disposition to cast unmerited reproach 
upon the memory of the puritan founders of New England. And 
that unmerited reproach and unjust censures have been brought 
against them by this writer and a few others, we fully believe. 
I am glad that I know not the writer of the memoir; nor do I 
even suspect any one. Nor have I ever vainly supposed, that no 
one but myself was interested in defending the character of our 
fathers, or fell some disapprobation of such attacks upon them, 
as are contained in this memoir. Here, also, I beg to observe, 
that I consider the attempt of the writer to give an impression, 
that I claimed or professed any peculiar degree of piety, ungen- 
erous and unmanly. Nothing had been said in my communica- 
tion, to justify the charge, or the insinuation. Whenever a pro- 
fession of great piety is made to cover selfish views or dishonest 
conduct, the indignation or the contempt of every honorable 
man is excited against the impostor. And if a similar charge can 
be fastened upon any one, however sincere, virtuous and upright, 
his reputation is destroyed and his character lessened. And 
sometimes it happens, that when there is ne other mode of ex- 
citing the prejudices of the public against a man, or a society of 
men, but by representing them as hypocrites or hollow profes- 
sors of piety, this is resorted to, to efiect the object of a writer, 
however dishonorable and unjust it is. 

When it was expressly asserted by the writer of the memoir, 
‘not only that our pious fathers took possession of a territory 
to which they had no just title or right, but that they violated 
the rights of others by occupying it; that they took or kept pos- 
session, by force or fraud, and in opposition to the wishes and 
remonstrances of the natives, that they were, as a society anda 
government, or generally, as individuals, oppressive, unjust, de- 
ceitful and cruel towards the aborigines; that they never fairly 
purchased the lands, nor had the consent of the Indians to settle 
on them; and that it was usual with them, to get these credulous 
people into their custody by deceit or force, and to keep them in 
involuntary bondage, and even to send them out of the country 
and sell them for slaves in foreign lands. When all this was as- 
serted, with an imposing air of authority, and with the pretence 
that these were undeniable facts, we ask honorable and intelli- 
gent men, as well as the children of the ‘pious pilgrims,” 
whether they had not some feelings of disapprobation, at such an 
unnecessary and unjust attack? Though we would not attempt 
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to justify or excuse immoral acts in any one, we feel it an impe- 
rious duty to state facts which serve to disabuse the characters of 
our ancestors, and to repel charges which we think are not based 
on truth. And we repeat, that we think our case is made out. 
Our pious fathers were honest and conscientious, and humane and 
benevolent. They were an honor to human nature and to chris- 
tianity. No set of men ever suffered and performed so much for 
the cause of mankind and of posterity, since the days of the holy 
apostles; or were actuated by more disinterested and generous 
motives. We allow they were imperfect and fallible; for they 
were men. 

In our “‘cacoethes scribendi,”’ we will not occupy the pages of 
your Magazine by repeating what has already been stated. When 
our facts are denied, or when it is shewn, that they do not prove 
the honesty and justice, and the pacific and pious disposition of 
the fathers of New England, it will be in good season to reply 
more in detail. We are quite satisfied with our former state- 
ment, and are perfectly willing to abide the decision of an impar- 
tial and intelligent public, 

SAL. 


TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD. 


The French Troops that served in Canada, being desirous of erecting 
a Monument in Honor of Montcarm, their General, who fell in 
the action at Quebec, when we also lost the brave Wore, a French 
Colonel wrote to the Academy of Belles Letters for an Epitaph to 
be placed over Montcalm’s Tomb, in a church wm that city; which 
occasioned the following Letter from M. De BouGainvitte, Mem- 
ber of the Academy, to Mr. Pirr. [English paper, 1761. 


Sir.... The honors paid under your ministry, to Mr. Wolfe, 
assure me that you will not disapprove of the grateful endeavors | 
of the French troops, to perpetuate the memory of the Marquis 
De Montcalm. The body of this General, who was honored by 
the regret of your nation, is interred in Quebec. I have the 
honor to send you an epitaph made for him by the academy of 
inscriptions. I beg the favor of you, sir, that you will be pleased 
to examine it, and, if not improper, obtain leave for me to send 
it to Quebec, engraved on marble, and to be placed on the Mar- 
quis De Montcalm’s tomb. Should such leave be granted, may 
I presume to request, Sir, that you will be so good as to inform 
me of it, and, at the same time, to send me a passport, that the 
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marble, with the epitaph engraved on it, may be received into an 
English ship, and Mr. Murray, Governor of Quebec, allow it to 
be placed in the Ursuline church. You will be pleased, sir, to 
pardon me for this intrusion on your important occupations; but 
endeavoring to immortalize illustrious men and eminent patriots, 
is doing honor to yourself. 


I am, with respect, &c. 
DE BOUGAINVILLE. 


MR. PITT’S ANSWER. 


Sir....I7 is a real satisfaction to me, to send you the king’s 
consent on a subject so affecting, as the epitaph composed by 
the academy of inscriptions, at Paris, for the Marquis De Mont- 
calm, and which, it is desired, may be sent to Quebec, engraved 
on marble, to be placed on the tomb of that illustrious soldier. 
It is perfectly beautiful; and the desire of the French troops, 
which served in Canada, to pay such a tribute to the memory of 
their general, whom they saw expire at their head, in a manner 
worthy of them and himself, is truly noble and praiseworthy. 

I shall take a pleasure, sir, in facilitating, every way, such 
amiable intentions; and on notice of the measures taken for ship- 
ping this marble, I will not fail immediately to transmit you the 
passport you desire, and send directions to the Governor of Que- 
bec for its reception. 

[ will beg of you, sir, to be persuaded of my just sensibility of 
that so obliging part of the letter with which you have honored 
me relating to myself; and to believe that I embrace as a happi- 
ness, the opportunity of manifesting the esteem and particular 
regard with which I have the honor to be, &c. 

W. PITT. 


London, April 10, 1761. 
[INSCRIPTION. ] 


Here lieth, 
In either Hemisphere to live forever, 
Lewis JoserpH De Montcautm Gozon, 

Marquis of St. Veran, Baron of Gabriac, 
Commendator of the Order of St. Lewis, 
Lieutenant General of the French Forces, 

Both an excellent subject and soldier, 

Whose memory will be immortalized both here and hereafter ; 
Coveting nothing but real glory; 

Thoroughly conversant in all parts of polite literature, 
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Conducting himself through all military employment with unblemished 
honour; 

Not unacquainted with all the arts of war, with dangers, 
And knew how to improve advantages by every opportunity that offered; 
An active General 
In Italy, Bohemia, and Germany. 

Always behaving himself with that magnanimity 
That he might be put upon the same level with his ancestors; 

Already eminent in dangers, . 
Being sent to defend the province of Canada, 

He often repulsed the enemy’s forces with a handful of men; 
He made himself master of almost insurmountable fortifications, 
Defended by numerous garrisons, 

And furnished with plenty of warlike stores. 

He could endure cold, hunger, watchings, and fatigue, 

To a degree almost incredible: 

Ever solicitous for the safety of his soldiers, 

He was regardless of his own; 

A vigilant enemy, and accustomed to conquer; 

He supplied the deficiencies of fortune by his bravery, 
Want of soldiers, by experience and activity. 

He supported the tottering fate of that colony four years, 
By his prudence and fortitude. 

At length, having a long time baffled the efforts of his enemies, 
By manifold stratagems, 

Being obliged to engage large army, 

Commanded by an active and courageous General, 

And supported by a fleet equipped with every thing necessary for war; 
Being mortally wounded at the head of his army, 

In the first onset, 

He died on the 14th of September, MDCCLIX. 

In the forty eighth year of his age, 

Firmly relying on Divine Providence, 

Whose precepts he had religiously observed ; 
Universally lamented by his own soldiers, 

And even regretted by his enemies. 

The mourning French have deposited the mortal remains 

Of this incomparable General, 
In a grave 
Which an impetuous ball had previously dug, 
And commended them to the generous protection 
Of their adversaries. 
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LINES WRITTEN AT NAHANT; 


JULY, 1826. 


Kino Reaper, have you lately visited that little heaven upon 
earth, Nahant?—where the fresh breeze dispenses its cool, in- 
vigorating influences; where nature and art have built their 
summer bowers for health and pleasure; where all that is grand 
for the eye to behold, and for the spirit to muse upon, is joined 
with all that can delight the palate of the epicure; and charm to 
slumber the argus wakefulness of the fiend, ennui? If you have, 
you can sympathize with me in the feelings which inspired me, 
“albeit unused to the rhyming mood,” with an inclination to add 
one more to the “‘fools of fame,” and send down to posterity the 
first born of my imagination, cradled in a magazine. 


The night breeze lazily fans my brow, 
And the voice of the sea-wave is hoarse and low; 
‘There’s a lullaby sound on the air and the ocean, 
As of Spirits around me stealing: 
The wind’s infant lispings, the billows’ light motion, 
Lull to slumber each stormy feeling. 


The sentinel stars light their torches on high, 
And watch their bright queen as she moves up the sky, 
As she smiles on the earth with her soft, tender light, 
The light of Love’s own choosing, 
Which sinks to the heart with its melting might, 
And wakens the Spirit of Musing. 


Fond Memory smiles—but she smiles through her tears,— 
And Hope thrillingly whispers her dreams in my ears, 
But a deeper, sublimer emotion swells, 

As I gaze on the rocks’ piled masses, 
Where grandeur in native magnificence dwells, 

And frowns o’er the tide as it passes. 


Crags heaped upon crags, by God’s own hand, 
Rough hewn by the billows, rise boldly to meet 

The foam-crested army that rolls to the land, 
And roars with its warrior waves at their feet. 













Dulce Domum. 


While the moon drops with silver the high-bounding spray, 
And o’er the far ripples her beams are at play. 


Come, ye that are languid with sickness, and cool 






Your pain-throbbing nerves, which art’s formal rule 


Has vainly essayed,—come hither, and view 


The gay goddess Health, as she laughingly flies 


O’er the rock and the wave, with her fresh, rosy hue, 


Her debonnaire look, and her dew-sparkling eyes. ~ 


Yes, here in the pure ocean air is her home, 


Hither, ye city caged prisoners, come. 


DULCE DOMUM. 


The celebrated ode or song of Dulce Domun, is a composition of great sim- 


M. L. 






plicity and beauty, and is frequently sung at Winchester and other colleges 


with sweet effect. 


**Its origin, though it can scarcely be traced to a more dis- 


tant period than the beginning of the last century, is already involved in mystery, 


as well as the occasion of its composition. 


Tradition ascribes it to a youth in 


a state of melancholy, wasting his life in fruitless sorrow, at his separation from 
his beloved home and friends. The translation annexed c@ntains far more of the 
spirit, pathos and harmony of the original, than any other that has appeared; 
and even considered in itself, is a very beautiful piece of writing.’’ 


Concinamus, O sodales! 

Eja! quid silemus! 
Nobile canticum! 

Dulce melos, domum! 

Dulce domum, resonemus! 


CHORUS. 
Domum, domum, dulce domum! 
Domum, domum, dulce domum! 
Dulce, dulce, dulce domum! 
Dulce domum, resonemus! 
Appropinquat ecce! felix 

Hora gaudiorum: 
Post grave tedium 
Advenit omnium 

Meta petita laborum. 


Domum, domum, &c. 


Musa, libros mitte, fessa, 
Mitte pensa dura, 
Mitte negtoium 
Jam datur otium 
-Me mea mittito cura. 


Domum, domum, &c. 


Ridet annus, prata rident ; 
NVosque rideamus. 
Jam repetit domum 
Daulius advena: 
Nosque domum repetamus. 
Domum, domum, &c. 


Heus! Rogere fer caballos; 
Eja! nune eamus, 
Limen amabile 
Matris et oscula, 
Suaviter et repetamus. 
Domum, domum, &c. 


Concinamus ad Penates, 
Vox et audiatur; 
Phospore! quid jubar, 
Segnius emicans, 
Gaudia nostra moratur? 


CHORUS. 
Domum, domum, dulce domum! 
Domum, domum, dulce domum' 
Dulce, dulce, dulce domum! 
Dulce domum, resonemus ! 








Dulce Domum. 


[TRANSLATION. ] 


Sing a sweet melodious measure, 
Waft enchanting lays around; 

Home, a theme replete with pleasure, 
Home, a grateful theme, resound! 


Chorus....Home, sweet home, an ample treasure! 
Home! with ev’ry blessing crown’d! 
Home! perpetual source of pleasure! 
Home! a noble strain resound! 


Lo! the joyful hour advances, 
Happy season of delight! 
Festal songs, and festal dances, 

All our tedious toils requite. 


Home, sweet home! &c. 


Leave, my weary’d muse, thy learning, 
Leave thy task, so hard to bear, 

Leave thy labor, ease returning, 
Leave my bosom, O! thy care. 


Home, sweet home! &c. 


See the year, the meadow smiling! 
Let us then a smile display; 

Rural sports, our pain beguiling, 
Rural pastimes call away. 


Home, sweet home! &c. 


Now the swallow seeks her dwelling, 
And no longer loves to roam; 

Her example thus impelling, 
Let us seek our native home. 


Home, sweet home! &c. 


Let our men and steeds assemble, 
Panting for the wide campaign; 
Let the ground beneath us tremble, 

While we scour along the plain. 


Home, sweet home! &c. 


Oh! what raptures, oh! what blisses, 
When we gain the lovely gate! 
Mother’s arms, and mother’s kisses, 

There our blest arrival wait. 


Home, sweet home! &c. 


Greet our household-gods with singing; 
Lend, O Lucifer, thy ray: 
Why sbould light, so slowly springing, 
All our promis’d joys delay? 
Home, sweet home! &c. 








